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THE 1936 REGULATIONS 
EDUCING bag limits and shortening hunting 
seasons have long been accepted methods for 
conserving the game supply. In fact, until com- 
paratively recent years they were about the only 
known methods, and especially when quick action was 
needed. 

This year the Pennsylvania Game Commission was 
confronted with a difficult problem. Quick and cour- 
ageous action was imperative; the Commission as- 
sumed its responsibility and reduced bags and seasons 
for all species to assure a future breeding stock. 

The majority of Pennsylvania’s sportsmen, and es- 
timable conservationists and scientists elsewhere, 
lauded the Commission’s courage and foresight. Only 
a comparatively few objected. 

But let us review the situation a bit. During the 
1935 hunting season the largest army of hunters ever 
to take the field in this or any other state was hunting 
in Pennsylvania. More than 600,000 residents bought 
licenses, and slightly over 8,000 non-residents came to 
Pennsylvania to enjoy the fun with us. In addition, at 
least 100,000 farmers and their boys hunted legally 
without licenses, a total army of almost three-quarters 
of a million in pursuit of game and fur-bearers. The 
kill was very heavy. 

Then came the tragic winter of 1935-36. The first 
heavy snows fell in November; from then to the end 
of March cold rains, sleet storms, heavy snows, with 
sub-zero weather, decended with appalling regularity. 
Extensive feeding programs alone saved the remnants 
of our breeding stock. 

It was squarely up to the Game Commission to 
restrict hunting during 1936 to the prospective game 
increase, and not one bit more. Most of those who have 
complained about the 1936 hunting seasons have placed 
their own pleasure and convenience foremost. Many 
of them labored under misconceptions concerning the 
methods by which the Commission decided upon the 
regulations, even to believing the opening date was 
delayed to force everybody to vote in the elections. 

Now here is how it was done: Throughout the win- 
ter officers of the Commission and interested sports- 
men were constantly keeping close check on the havoc 
wrought by the severe winter. When the breeding 
season arrived such checks were intensified, and 
reports were submitted to the offices of the Commis- 
sion. Field captains were brought in for a conference. 

All of those reports were later analyzed and weighed 
by the Commission. It was decided that the season for 
small game should be not over about three weeks, and 
that since Thanksgiving is a traditional hunting holi- 
day it should not close prior to November 26, prefer- 
ably a day or two later. 


This conclusion having been reached, it was simply 
a case of figuring back to ascertain when the season 
should start. The hunters in the northern part of the 
State wanted an early season; those in the southern 
part wanted a later season. When the Commission 
proposed to open the season on Election Day, a holi- 
day, a terrible uproar ensued because of the danger 
involved when large numbers. of hunters crowd into 
the field at the same time, also the resentment among 
landowners to large crowds. Most of the objectors 
held the season should be even less than three weeks. 
The Commission yielded and opened the season No 
vember 6, and closed it three weeks later. 

When the Commission announced that on the open- 


ing day the hunters must wait until 9:00 A. M. to be- 
gin shooting, in order to save human life to bring 
about improved relations with the landowners, many 
hunters got the impression that this would apply every 
day. Naturally they objected, but when they found it 
applied to the first day only they withdrew their com- 
plaints. And who wouldn’t forego two hours of shoot- 
ing if it will save just one life? The Game Commission 
believes, based upon last year’s experience, that this 
change will save many from being injured or killed. 
It is sincerely felt that if the sportsmen of Pennsyl- 
vania will give the 1936 regulations a fair trial, hunt 
for sport and not for meat, and that those who insist 
upon being game hogs are punished, it will not be 
necessary to have stringent regulations next year. 


JUSTICE 


PORTSMEN and landowners, particularly, should 
.) be gratified at the justice which was recently 

meted out to several irresponsible hunters who 
were found guilty in the Cumberland County court 
for having brutally beaten an elderly farmer when he 
ordered them from his land last Fall. 

As the case now stands, one of the individuals was 
fined $25.00 and sent to jail for one year; another filed 
motion for a new trial, and another was found not 
guilty and ordered to pay one-third of the costs. 

This kind of justice will go a long way toward 
eliminating roughneck hunters and cementing a closer 
bond of friendship between farmer and sportsman. 

We have always felt that posted lands mean little 
to the individual who does not respect the property of 
his fellow man, and individuals of this kind will tres- 
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pass whether there are notices posted or not. We often 


wonder whether it would not be far better for farmers 
generally to open their property to the real sportsmen, 
for by so doing they will automatically limit the possi- 
bilities of encroachment by undesirable hunters. No 
vandal will tread upon ground where good sportsmen 
are in the vicinity. 

We hope that all courts will follow the precedent set 
in Cumberland County and punish such malefactors 
promptly and severely. 

GAME FEEDING 
OW is the time to erect feeding shelters and 
feeding stations. Get them started early so that 
game will know where they are located. Do not 
wait until snow covers the ground, as it is only by the 
merest chance that feeding shelters established at such 
a time will be found and visited regularly. 

Sportsmen’s organizations, members of the National 
Youth Administration, members of the CCC camps, 
Boy Scouts, and others interested in the preservation 
of wildlife should begin surveying their local districts 
immediately to determine the most logical places to 
feed game during winter and to construct shelters as 
substantially as possible so they will withstand the 
ravages of the elements. 

Different locations require different types of feeding 
shelters, all of which are outlined in various publica- 
tions published by the Board, and it is suggested that 
those organizations or individuals who wish to begin 
an early feeding program write this office immediately 
for all available literature. ; 

It is also suggested that contact be made with the 
local Game Protector whose assistance will be invalu- 
able in helping make a survey of the localities where 
feeding will be most essential. 








Disregard of the rights of the landowner quite often leads 
to posting of “No Trespass” notices. 


OR a great many years there has been 
a certain amount of misunderstanding 
between farmers and landowners and 
sportsmen in Pennsylvania concerning hunt- 
ing on the lands of the former. This mis- 
understanding must have existed away back 
in Colonial days, 
that the first game law enacted in what is 
now the State of Pennsylvania, by Sir Wil- 


liam Keith, Baronet, Governor of the Prov- 


as evidenced by the fact 


ince of Pennsy!vania, contained a section im- 
posing a penalty of ten shillings “to carry any 
gun or hunt on the improved or enclosed 
lands of any plantation other than his own, 
unless he have a license or permission from 
the owner of such lands or plantation.” It 
would appear that abuses of the privilege of 
hunting on private lands had crept in even 
during that early period. 

I believe I am familiar with the viewpoint 
of both the average sportsman and the aver- 
age farmer, and it seems to me that their 
difficulties are not so great they can’t be 
corrected. I was born on a farm and spent 
the first nineteen years of my life there. A 
great deal of my time since that has also 
been spent among the people of the rural 
sections. I know from this experience that 
most farmers are very fair, and I believe 
they will be willing to go more than half 
way in making friends with the sportsmen. 

Our farm consisted of about a hundred 
acres in one of the very good quail counties. 
We always had several coveys of quail and 


plenty of rabbits. Although the hunters were 
not as numerous then as they are now, there 
were always several on our farm during the 
open season. 

The reason why difficulties arise between 
the farmer and sportsman are numerous. Let 
me cite some from personal knowledge. My 
father and a hired man were husking corn 
and two hunters, obviously from the city, 
came into the field bird My 
father, thinking that the hunters may not 
see them, called to the hunters to be care- 
In just a few minutes 


with dogs. 


ful where they shot. 
a covey of birds flew up directly toward my 
father and bang! bang! The result was that 
he was shot in the shoulder—not seriously 
it is true—but he is still carrying some of 
the shot grains. Even to have shot grains 
rattle in the corn fodder is enough to make 
nervous. If you don’t believe it, try 
shock and let 


one 
sitting on a corn 
shoot toward you. 


someone 


We had a number of stone fences on the 
farm, relics of the days when the land was 


cleared. These were built up nicely and 
served as wonderful havens of safety for 
pursued rabbits, and places into which 


groundhogs could duck quickly out of sight. 
After each hunting season great holes in 
these fences attested to the thoughtlessness 
of some hunters. These places, of course, 
had to be mended, which took time and 
patience, and which didn’t increase our love 
for hunters. In their eagerness to get the 
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bunnies the hunters tore out the stones, 
throwing them back in the field in many in- 
stances. Where we had wire fences we found 
them cut or bent down. Instead of crossing 
the fence at a post some crossed it any- 
where. 

These and other things are responsible for 
the farmer posting his land. Some hunters 
go so far as to shoot chickens, guineas and 
other They hunt close to the 
dwellings where children are playing. An- 


other thing which the farmer resents is a 


property. 


great crowd of hunters with several dogs 
spread out in a field and who shoot at every- 
thing in sight. 


RESPECT THE LANDOWNER 


| have learned since leaving the farm that 
there is more than one kind of hunter. We 
used to put them all in one class, or if there 
was a subdivision of hunters it was “city 
hunters.” 
men” and hunters. I have found that prac- 


The division should be “sports- 


tically all are in the class of sportsmen but 
unfortunately there is the small percentage 
which cannot be classed as such. It is these 
who make it bad for all. They are the ones 
that antagonize the landowner make 
him resentful of all hunters. 

One thing which complicates the situation 
is the fact that. by court decisions, ownershin 
of game is vested in the public: it is owned 


and 


by the whole neonle, whereas the land mav 
be owned by the State. Federal Government 
or privatelv. This is different from most if 
not all other the ownershin and 
control of which goes with the land. The 
part ownershin in 


products, 


hunter therefore has a 
the game. but someone else owns the land 
on which the game may be found. If the 
landowner sees fit he has the legal rigcht to 
keep the hunter off his land. This he is 
quite liable to do if he has been imposed 
upon by some other thoughtless hunters. 

Tt is not unlike the position of the small 
boys playing baseball in the vacant lot in 
the village. One of them bats the ball into 
Mrs. Jones’ yard. There it is, the ball be- 
longs to the boys but the land is Mrs. Jones’. 
The boys know from past experience that 
Mrs. Jones is opposed to ball games and to 
boys in general. They also know that the 
only way to get their ball is to go to the 
front door and as politely as possible say. 
“Mrs. Jones, please can we get our ball.” 
Nine times out of ten they get that permis- 
sion and likewise nine times out of ten the 
reason that Mrs. Jones doesn’t like boys is 
because one of them at some time or other 
threw a ball through her window and then 
ran. The boys know when they go after the 
ball that she won’t let them or any other 
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boys in again if they break down her fence, 
let her gate open or fill their pockets full 
of turnips on the way out, 

The same thing holds true with the hunter 
and the landowner. The game belongs partly 
to one and the land to the other and if all 
hunters would learn to have more respect 
for the rights of the landowner there would 
be more of a welcome extended to hunters. 
The man who owns the land must be given 
proper consideration. If he has his land 
posted it is probably because, like Mrs. Jones 
and the boys, someone shot a chicken and 
then fanned his coat tail. 

I would, therefore, in the interest of better 
relationship, suggest the following to sports- 
men: 

At each sportsmen’s meeting stress the 
necessity of courtesy on the part of all mem- 
bers of the organization. Let each one assist 
the landowner in punishing those who do 
the things which aggravate the landowner. 
This would include such things as shooting 
chickens, tearing down fences, shooting in 
the direction of persons working in the 
fields, etc. 

Visit the landowners in your favorite hunt- 
ing territory before the season opens. Very 
often the right kind of sportsman is on good 
terms with the antagonistic landowner and 
enjoys the right to hunt. A good way to 
get on good terms is to drop in and discuss 
problems with him before hunting season. 
In this connection it may be possible to 
suggest things which the farmer can do to 
better game conditions. It will at least show 
an interest in game aside from the shooting 
of it and an interest in the farmer’s prob 
lems. 


Don’t take two or three carloads of men 
with half a dozen dogs into a field and 
expect the farmer to like it. He won't. This 
is destructive and disturbing to both the 
game and often domestic stock. Everything 
possible should be done to discourage this 
practice. Not more than four and preferably 
less should be in a party. 


CAN HELP EACH OTHER 


On the other hand the farmer should 
remember that there are two kinds of hunt- 
ers. Only a very small portion will do any 
damage. He should always permit those who 
request it the right to hunt. He should not 
keep off all the good hunters because some- 
one killed the pet squirrel. The thoughtless 
ones are not very numerous and the chances 
are that they will sneak on when the farmer 
can’t watch them. By permitting the ones 
who come to the house and ask he is enlist- 
ing help in protecting his property from the 
very few who might do wrong. 
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Occasionally a farmer gets riled because 
someone shoots into a covey of quail. Well, 
the chances are that that farmer has already 
done a lot more harm to the quail by cutting 
the last bunch of brush or briars which fur- 
nish the cover and food for other coveys, 
than the hunters did by shooting at them. 
The sportsmen can very often sit down with 
this farmer and show him how he can have 
more quail and yet permit hunting. While 
the farmer is always interested in feeding 
game, yet many times he does not realize the 
harmful effects to game of certain farm prac- 
tices. A great deal of the winter feeding is 
done by farmers and folks in the rural com- 
munities. 


The farmers and orchardists should keep 
in mind that it is the sportsmen who pro- 
vide the funds which furnish most of the 
protection to song and insectivorous birds. 
The game protectors enforce the law pro- 
tecting these birds just as they do the laws 
affecting game birds and animals. It is diffi- 
cult to estimate the value of these birds in 
consuming weed seeds and injurious insect 
life, but the amount each year is very great. 

For the best interests of all concerned 
there should therefore be close cooperation 
between the landowner and the sportsman. 
Until we have better cooperation complaints 
will continue to come from the farmer about 
things hunters do which they should not do 
and complaints will be heard from the sports- 





men that they have insufficient places to go 
hunting. Now is a good time to start bring- 
ing about that cooperation. The sportsmen 
would do well to make the first move by 
going out and talking it over with the land- 
owner, especially where the posters appear 
each year just prior to the hunting season. 


Sportsmen and landowners, particularly 
farmers, can be mutually helpful to each 
other with the proper cooperation. The dif- 
ferences between them have arisen chiefly 
on account of the desire of the landowner 
to protect his property against depredation 
by a very few undesirable hunters. The real 
sportsmen, not knowing why the farmer is 
antagonistic to all sportsmen, feel resentful 
toward the farmer. The next time a farmer 
asks you to leave his place do as he suggests 
but go back sometime later when he cools 
off and ask him why he doesn’t like hunters. 
I will wager that you will get an earful 
about the scoundrel who did so and so a 
few years ago. Sportsmen, therefore, should 
join with the farmer and the game protector 
in eliminating the few remaining pests who 
cause the difficulties. 

The Game Commission’s Farm Game Ref- 
uge Program, with the posting of Safety 
Zone notices, now being tried out in several 
counties of the State will no doubt lead to 
a better understanding between the farmer 
and sportsman. Every sportsmen’s organiza- 
tion in the territory affected should give this 
program their whole-hearted support. 


Cooperation between the landowner and sportsman means 
more territory open to hunting by the public. 
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Sportsmen’s outings arouse interest and promote good fellowship. 


YOUR CLUB AND MINE 


By SAMUEL H. CASTNER 


UCH has been said about the activities of conservation in 
M general, and especially of the hunting and fishing in 

Pennsylvania, but little is said of those who have been 
instrumental in bringing about such activities. I refer to the Sports- 
men. When I say Sportsmen, I refer to those who are fond of the 
out-doors—its trees, woods, streams, as well as its game and fish. 
And particularly those. who are willing to give up their time, and 
quite often their money, to foster*-movements.to perpetuate the 
great out-doors, and itsisports. Sportsmen enjoy these so much here 
in our state, and by their efforts they have made it the foremost 
“Sportman’s Paradise” in this country. I am sorry that both time 
and space does not allow me to name some of those to whom we 
owe a yote of gratitude for what we now have. 

If these fore-runners had not made an organized effort; first, in 
establishing in our state a Board of Game Commiissioners, and a 
Fish Commission, where would we be today? We would not be 
so far advanced, nor would we 
be enjoying as much sport as we 
now are. Especially does this 
apply to our hunting. If it were ‘ 
not for the further advancements, 
due to. legislation, etc., brought 
about by the different Sports- 
men’s “Organizations, we would 
hawe no hunting at all. Sports- 
men’s clubs have been increas- 
ing @@f»the past thirty years, 
until now Pennsylvania has what 
I believe to be the finest type of 
ganization there is— county 
units, affiliated under one head, 
and known as the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs. 


I am sorry to say that I have 
found some, so called sports- 
men’s associations, more of a po- 
litical. organization, monopolized 
and dictated to by a few; others 
are allowing themselves to drift 
into this state, which spoils any 
organization. 


I take great pride in speaking early age 





Learning from Dad 


Sportsmen teach their sons how to handle firearms at an 


of the Consolidated Sportsmen of Lycoming County, a single or- 
ganization, county wide. I speak of this organization because |] 
had a hand in its formation, along with many other local sportsmen, 
who felt we ought to have one local association representing. all 
the sportsmen. To show their good sportsmanship, several gave 
up their offices in various associations, so as to combine under one 
head, and thereby brought about one of the largest organizations 
in Pennsylvania. To do this, we tried to eliminate politicians from 
gaining office, or to play politics in any way. We tried not to be 
selfish, but to advance ideas and legislation for the good of.-all the 
state, and not only for ourselves or our section. 

The secret of the success of this organization was: first, choosing 
for its officers, men who enjoyed such work—those who enjoy it 
as a hobby. Especially is this true of the President and Secretary, 
as they are the principal ones to keep the ball rolling, and should 
not be chosen merely because they are good fellows or influential. 
They are the ones who should 
get the kick out of it. 

The second secret is to find 
as many jobs or offices as possi- 
ble, and to make as many men 
responsible for some part of the 
organization work as you can. 
The more you can get interested 
in this way, the better. Third, 
have good by-laws, but ones 
flexible enough to meet any 
emergency that may come up, 
and see that they are lived up to. 

The Consolidated Sportsmen 
of Lycoming County have a 
membership of over two thou- 
sand. It has a President, Vice- 
President, a Regional Vice-Pres- 
ident in each of the boroughs in 
the county, a Secretary and a 
Treasurer. It also has an Execu- 
tive Committee, empowered to 
conduct all business of the asso- 
ciation, with or without the Di- 
rectors. 


(Continued on page 24) 





Young Wild Turkeys 


NEW WILD TURKEY PROGRAM 


MORE noble bird never roamed the 

rock rimmed ridges of America than 

the wild turkey. No feathered game is 
hunted more assiduously or with greater ex- 
pectancy than this nimble-legged, sharp- 
eyed, keen-eared creature of our mountain 
slopes. 

No wild bird or mammal is more zealous- 
ly protected than this gorgeously colored, 
elusive creature of our woodlands. 

Our earliest literature acclaims it in num- 
erous and inspiring narratives, and in the 
lives of the Indians and our Pilgrim Fathers 
it played an important part. 

Early Pennsylvania woodsmen 
considered it the finest of our 
native game birds, and the deci- 
mation of its flocks caused great 


consternation among the old Refure | 
time hunters. AE 
Wild Turkeys still live in Penn- eseiiel 
sylvania, and amazing as it may © lb 
seem, they are apparently gain- Ch 
ing a stronger foothold year by Commission: 
: year. Through wise seasons and Seth Go 
. Keiser, 


bag limits their numbers have in- 
creased tremendously. They have 
been legal prey for many years, 
and only on three occasions has 
it been necessary to close the 
hunting season on them. 

Its present range includes: 
Union, Snyder, Huntingdon, 
Mifflin, Juniata, Perry, Franklin, 
Fulton, Bedford, Somerset, Blair 
and Centre Counties, Southern 
d Lycoming County, and portions 
- of Clinton and Cumberland, al- 
- though a few are found in other 
; parts of the state. 

} For 


years far-sighted game 
officials and sportsmen advoca- 
- ted various programs for insur- 
) ing greater protection for them, 


. but for some reason or other ac- 
- tion was delayed, or failed to 
germinate, and it was not until 
two years ago that small refuges 
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established in the heart of the wild 
turkey country to further safeguard this pop- 
ular game species. Today there are over fifty 
of these refuges scattered throughout the 
turkey country and additional sanctuaries 
will be established as time and money per- 
mits. 

To further supplement the natural increase 
of birds from these refuge areas the Game 
Commission, in 1929, established a wild tur- 
key farm in the heart of Juniata County, 
securing only the most genuine wild strain 
possible as the nucleus of their breeding 
stock, 


were 


Game Officials at Wild Turkey Conference 


Left to right 


Refuge Keeper, and Samuel H. Price, Game Protector. 





Judd Turner, Asst. Secretary; Elmer Alexander, 


Unusual success was attained in the propa- 
gation of these birds, but the subsequent re- 
lease of them in the wild was in many cases 
unsatisfactory. The turkeys, hand reared as 
they were at the farms, did not acclimate 
themselves readily and from time to time 
they left even the remote sections where they 
were liberated and wandered into the farm 
lands of adjoining valleys. 

Every effort was made to accustom them 
to their new environment, and while in some 
cases success crowned our efforts, it was the 
exception, and not the rule. Even a well reg- 
ulated program of feeding in the areas in 
which the birds were stocked did 
not wholly serve to hold them. 

However, the Board at its 
November, 1935, meeting author- 
ized those officials of the Com- 


Wi. J. Davis, Div. Supervisor; John Fenton, Refuge Keeper; eit : ’ 

Acting Refage Reaper. mission who were interested in 

row: Left to right—Ralph McCoy, Game Protector; James N. conserving the turkey to carry 

Asst. Director Bureau of Refuges and Lands; Charles W. Wessell, on an additional experiment per- 

 opayation and Game Farms; W. G. Fluke, Member of Game tinent to the problem. After 

Ricbard Gerstell, Chief, Div. of Game Research and D'stribution; studying the problem from all 

yn, Executive Secretary; Ray Kauffman, Refuge Keeper; Leon P. angles, it was finally decided to 
Superintendent; Frank Myers, Div. Supervisor; Ross Metz, 


create small holding areas with- 
in three turkey refuges. In these 
areas were placed a certain num- 
ber of turkey hens from the 
Game Farm, in numbers consis- 
tent with the amount of avail- 
able cover and food supply. The 
areas were fenced to keep out 
four-footed vermin and precau- 
tions were taken in an effort to 
offset the depredations of the 
Great Horned Owl in sections 
where these and other winged 
predators were prevalent. 

Due to the deep snows which 
delayed the preparation of hold- 
ing pens, some of the hens had 
already mated, although others 
had not. These hens were placed 
in the holding areas with the idea 
of attracting native Toms and 
thus insure wilder progeny. 
(Continued on page 23) 
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Native Pennsylvania elk horns 


HEN the white man first came to 

W North America, the wapiti, or elk, 

ranged in great numbers over most 

of the United States and southern Canada. 

From that time, the species has played an 

important part in the history of the conti- 
nent. 


Even through the opening years of the 
eighteenth century, the animals are known to 
have roamed in varying numbers over almost 
every part of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. They were found in greatest abund- 
ance in the mountainous midsection of the 
State where they inhabited the densely for- 
ested areas which were interspersed with 
beaver meadows and other open glades 
which frequently surrounded the numerous 
natural saline “licks.” When hard pressed by 
severe winters and other enemies, they are 
known to have been driven in large numbers 
into the lower parts of the Delaware, Sus- 
quehanna and Allegheny River basins. Evi- 
dence of the animal’s former widespread 
abundance is today found in the appearance 
of its name in the nomenclature of counties, 
townships, towns, lakes and rivers through- 
out the State. 


The species of elk native to Pennsylvania 
was Cervus canadensis. Certain of the older 
records seem to indicate that the animals 
within the Commonwealth reached a greater 
size than in any other part of their naturai 
range. Unfortunately, it is impossible to de- 
termine the actual facts of this matter, but 
there remain today many unusually large 
and beautiful sets of elkhorns which were 
carried by animals shot decades ago. These 
racks bear testimony of the mighty mon- 
archs which formerly bugled in the forests 
of the Keystone State. 


Ruthlessly slaughtered for hide and for 
tooth, the elk in Pennsylvania had shown a 
great population reduction even as early as 
1750, but to accurately trace the history of 
the extinction of the animal is most difficult 
in spite of the fact that it is a comparatively 
recent happening. 

The earliest available records are 


far too 
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vague to throw much light on the subject, 
but the writings of Peter Kalm about the 
middle of the eighteenth century tell the 
first part of the tragic story. From his works, 
we learn that elk had been killed in great 
numbers on the present site of the city of 
Philadelphia even as late as the middle of 
the seventeenth century, while from William 
Penn’s writings it was found that shortly 
after he arrived in Pennsylvania, in 1862, the 
animals were in that same section not partic- 
ularly common. 


There are numerous eighteenth century 
records, but few are of especial interest. 
E. T. Seton in his “Lives of the Game Ani- 
mals” cites one valuable comparative state- 
ment under date of 1740. The report tells 
of an animal roundup in “.yder County, 
Pennsylvania during that ye.i wherein 111 
buffalo and two elk were taken. Since we 
have good reason to believe .nat the original 
buffalo population was at most not more 
than five or six times as large as the elk pop- 
ulation, we can, accordingly, surmise that 
even in such favorable territory as was that 
area now embraced by the Counties of Union 
and Snyder, the elk had been greatly re- 
duced in number by the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. 


Nineteenth century elk records for the 
State are most abundant and equally inco- 
herent. S. N, Rhoades, E. T. Seton, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and countless minor writers 
give numerous and somewhat contradictory 
reports for the period in question. Compiled 
from all available sources, however, the fol- 
lowing paragraphs will give what the writer 
believes to be the most accurate possible ac- 
count of the animal’s late history. 

The opening of the last century found the 
wapiti exterminated in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania; rare west of the Allegheny River 
and in the Blue Ridge and Cumberland 
Mountain Ranges; numerous on the Pocono 
Plateau: and abundant throughout the Alle- 
gheny Mountain and Plateau sections. 

By 1830, the archives show that the ani- 
mals had disappeared from the southwestern 
section of the State, an area 


once among 


their favorite haunts. Extermination in the Pocono Plateau dis- 
trict in the diagonally opposite corner of the Commonwealth was 
completed between 1835 and 1845. 

During the 1840’s and up until the early 1850’s, a fair number 
of elk yarded and were annually hunted in those sections of Elk, 
Cameron and McKean Counties lying between the headwaters 
of Bennett’s Branch of the Susquehanna on the southeast and the 
Clarion River on the north and west. It was due to the presence 
of these animals in the region that Elk County received its name 
when established in 1843. 

During the winter of 1852, a herd of twelve elk are reported 
to have yarded along the Clarion River near the present town of 
Ridgway. Seven of these animals were taken by two Indian trap- 
pers and following their slaughter, a band of native elk appar- 
ently never again yarded within the State. 

From 1855 to 1865, history tells us that elk were occasionally 
. = seen and taken at various points in the north-central part of the 
State. Steadily pushed back into the wilderness areas, the last 


survivor in the Black Forest region was 
taken in 1862. This left only one small area 
in the State harboring the pitiful remnants 
of wildlife species widespread throughout 
the Commonwealth only little more than a 
century previous. 


Along the headwaters of the Clarion River 
in the eastern half of Elk County the wapiti 
made its last stand. There, in November 
1867, one Jim Jacobs, a full-blooded Indian, 
killed the last known Pennsylvania elk. It 
appears that this animal was also the last 
individual of the species to live in the vast 
Allegheny Mountain section of eastern 
North America. 


Having traced the history of the extermi- 
nation of the elk, it is important that the 
same be carefully compared to the general 
history of the State. Detailed study reveals 
the fact that exactly as did the white peo- 
ple’s population increase and spread within 
the Commonwealth, so did the elk popula- 
tion decrease and finally disappear. Swedish 
colonists, the followers of William Penn and 
other settlers first populated the southeast- 
ern corner of the State whence the elk first 
vanished, The eighteenth century found a 
relatively high human population density 
in southeastern Pennsylvania; an appreci- 
able but lighter density in the upper Ohio 
River district and through the south cen- 
tral counties; sparse habitation in the north- 
east; and only an occasional homesteader in 
the Allegheny Mountain region. As already 
pointed out, the density of the elk popula- 
tion was at the same time in a condition 
exactly opposite to that just mentioned. 
The wapiti rapidly retreated before the con- 
stant advance of civilization and were last 
found in that section which last gave way 
to settlement. 

In 1912 the Pennsylvania Board of Game 
Commissioners decided to enter upon a pro- 
gram designed to re-establish the elk in 
Pennsylvania. The release of a number of 
the animals in the State in 1913 was the 
first step in the newly adopted plan. 

During the spring of the year last men- 
tioned, 72 elk of that same species originally 
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native to the Commonwealth were purchased 
for restocking purposes. Of the total, 50 
individuals came from the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park in the northwestern Wyoming, 
while the remainder were obtained from a 
private preserve in Monroe County, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The animals obtained from the West were 
released in two groups of twenty-five each, 
one in Clearfield County and the other in 
Clinton County. Fourteen of these animals, 
seven from each group, are known to have 
perished shortly after release, apparently 
due to the effects of shipment and the 
climatic changes encountered during trans- 
plantation. Also, certain of the animals were 
within one week from the time of release 
known to have wandered fully forty miles 
from their liberation site, Of the specimens 
obtained in Monroe County, twelve were re- 
leased in the same county and the remain- 
ing ten in Centre County. Apparently none 
of these succumbed immediately following 
their release, but some of them migrated 
twenty or more miles within a few days. 
Four calves were reported during the sum- 
mer of 1913, while two animals were ille- 
gally shot during the fall, a bull in Mifflin 
County and a cow along the Centre-Clinton 
County boundary. 

No releases were made in 1914, but the 
animals were apparently thriving. Several 
reports of elk damage to grain fields were 
filed with the Commission, while a cow killed 
in early spring in a grain field in Centre 
County was found to be with calf. More 
than eight additional calves were reported 
seen during the summer and five animals 
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were known to have been killed in viola- 
tion of the law during the year. 


In 1915 a total of 95 wapiti were obtained 
from the Yellowstone and were released in 
the following counties in the numbers in- 
dicated: Potter, 24; Cameron, 24; Carbon, 
24; Forest, 10; Blair, 7; and Monroe, 6. 
Again a few animals are known to have 
perished soon after liberation, but the herds 
throughout the State appeared to be in- 
creasing. Two elk are known to have been 
illegally taken during the annum. 


There was no restocking in 1916, but six 
animals were illegally killed and elk damage 
complaints became more abundant. 


The damage complaints and the number 
of elk continued to increase in 1917, During 
the summer of that year, a herd of from 
twenty-five to thirty individuals, both young 
and old, was several times observed in a 
farming section of Blair County more than 
twelve miles from the nearest point 
of liberation. 

A survey of the Commission’s 
Annual Reports will reveal the 
fact that the elk herd maintained 
an increasing tendency from 1917 
through 1920. A few animals were 
illegally killed during the period, 
but there remain today no accu- 
rate reports as to the numbers so 
taken. 

The first open season for the 
killing of elk was to have occurred 
in 1921, but was postponed until 
the fall of 1923. During 1921 several 
elk were killed for property dam- 
age, but the herds continued to 
grow accompanied by an increase 
in the number of farm complaints 
both in 1921 and ’22. For these 
two years there are available no 
figures relating to illegal kills. 

The open season of 1923 was re- 
stricted to that period from Decem- 
ber lst to 15th inclusive, Sundays 
excepted. Each hunter could legally 
kill one bull elk with four or more 

points to one antler, but the ani- 





mals could be shot only by still hunting 
and not by driving. Similar open seasons 
were annually allowed up to and including 
the fall of 1931, Since that time the season 
has remained constantly closed. 

In 1923 the hunters legally killed 23 bull 
elk. The number dropped to 10 the follow- 
ing year and to 6 in 1925, but rose again 
in 1926 and in 1927, 

Six bulls were purchased in South Dakota 
in 1924 and were released in Elk County 
the same year. In 1926 four like additional 
specimens were obtained from the same 
source and liberated in the same county, 
but the legal kill steadily dwindled until 
only one animal was recorded in 1931 and 
the season was closed the following year. 

Presented herewith is a graph which 
shows the known elk kills and releases an- 
nually recorded from 1913 through 1935. 
Although it is realized that the kill therein 
depicted does not represent the actual totals 
for a number of years, and hence for the 
entire period under consideration, because 
it has been impossible to check all illegal 
kills and to obtain a report of all animals 
killed to protect property, several important 
facts may be obtained from a careful study 
of the chart. 

First, it will be noted that the records 
show a total of 177 animals released and 
176 killed. In addition to the elk released 
by the Commission, a few animals were 
stocked by private individuals interested in 
conservation practices, but since it is also 
known that the recorded kills are incom- 
plete, the fact remains that for every animal 
stocked, approximately one animal was 
killed. Furthermore, it will be noted that 
of the recorded kills 56% were bulls with 
four or more points to one antler legally 
taken during the open season. 

Secondly, the facts just mentioned, al- 
though even in them no consideration has 
been given to fatalities other than those 
wrought by man and gun, clearly show that 
the elk originally stocked materially in- 
creased in number during those years im- 
mediately following their release. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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HEN the white man first came to 

W North America, the wapiti, or elk, 

ranged in great numbers over most 

of the United States and southern Canada. 

From that time, the species has played an 

important part in the history of the conti- 
nent. 


Even through the opening years of the 
eighteenth century, the animals are known to 
have roamed in varying numbers over almost 
every part of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. They were found in greatest abund- 
ance in the mountainous midsection of the 
State where they inhabited the densely for- 
ested areas which were interspersed with 
beaver meadows and other open glades 
which frequently surrounded the numerous 
natural saline “licks.” When hard pressed by 
severe winters and other enemies, they are 
known to have been driven in large numbers 
into the lower parts of the Delaware, Sus- 
quehanna and Allegheny River basins. Evi- 
dence of the animal’s former widespread 
abundance is today found in the appearance 
of its name in the nomenclature of counties, 
townships, towns, lakes and rivers through- 
out the State. 


The species of elk native to Pennsylvania 
was Cervus canadensis. Certain of the older 
records seem to indicate that the animals 
within the Commonwealth reached a greater 
size than in any other part of their natural 
range. Unfortunately, it is impossible to de- 
termine the actual facts of this matter, but 
there remain today many unusually large 
and beautiful sets of elkhorns which were 
carried by animals shot decades ago. These 
racks bear testimony of the mighty mon- 
archs which formerly bugled in the forests 
of the Keystone State. 


Ruthlessly slaughtered for hide and for 
tooth, the elk in Pennsylvania had shown a 
great population reduction even as early as 
1750, but to accurately trace the history of 
the extinction of the animal is most difficult 
in spite of the fact that it is a comparatively 
recent happening. 

The earliest available records are far too 
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vague to throw much light on the subject, 
but the writings of Peter Kalm about the 
middle of the eighteenth century tell the 
first part of the tragic story. From his works, 
we learn that elk had been killed in great 
numbers on the present site of the city of 
Philadelphia even as late as the middle of 
the seventeenth century, while from William 
Penn’s writings it was found that shortly 
after he arrived in Pennsylvania, in 1862, the 
animals were in that same section not partic- 
ularly common. 


There are numerous eighteenth century 
records, but few are of especial interest. 
E. T. Seton in his “Lives of the Game Ani- 
mals” cites one valuable comparative state- 
ment under date of 1760. The report tells 
of an animal roundup in Snyder County, 
Pennsylvania during that year wherein 111 
buffalo and two elk were taken. Since we 
have good reason to believe that the original 
buffalo population was at most not more 
than five or six times as large as the elk pop- 
ulation, we can, accordingly, surmise that 
even in such favorable territory as was that 
area now embraced by the Counties of Union 
and Snyder, the elk had been greatly re- 
duced in number by the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. 


Nineteenth century elk records for the 
State are most abundant and equally inco- 
herent. S. N, Rhoades, E. T. Seton, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and countless minor writers 
give numerous and somewhat contradictory 
reports for the period in question. Compiled 
from all available sources, however, the fol- 
lowing paragraphs will give what the writer 
believes to be the most accurate possible ac- 
count of the animal’s late history. 

The opening of the last century found the 
wapiti exterminated in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania; rare west of the Allegheny River 
and in the Blue Ridge and Cumberland 
Mountain Ranges; numerous on the Pocono 
Plateau; and abundant throughout the Alle- 
gheny Mountain and Plateau sections. 

By 1830, the archives show that the ani- 
mals had disappeared from the southwestern 
section of the State, an area once among 
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their favorite haunts. Extermination in the Pocono Plateau d 
trict in the diagonally opposite corner of the Commonwealth was 
completed between 1835 and 1845. 

During the 1840’s and up until the early 1850’s, a fair numb: 
of elk yarded and were annually hunted in those sections of Ek, 
Cameron and McKean Counties lying between the headwate:s 
of Bennett’s Branch of the Susquehanna on the southeast and th. 
Clarion River on the north and west. It was due to the presence 
of these animals in the region that Elk County received its name 
when established in 1843. 

During the winter of 1852, a herd of twelve elk are reporte 
to have yarded along the Clarion River near the present town of 
Ridgway. Seven of these animals were taken by two Indian trap- 
pers and following their slaughter, a band of native elk appar- 
ently never again yarded within the State. 

From 1855 to 1865, history tells us that elk were occasionally 
seen and taken at various points in the north-central part of the 
State. Steadily pushed back into the wilderness areas, the last 


survivor in the Black Forest region was 
taken in 1862. This left only one small area 
in the State harboring the pitiful remnants 
of wildlife species widespread throughout 
the Commonwealth only little more than a 
century previous. 


Along the headwaters of the Clarion River 
in the eastern half of Elk County the wapiti 
made its last stand. There, in November 
1867, one Jim Jacobs, a full-blooded Indian, 
killed the last known Pennsylvania elk. It 
appears that this animal was also the last 
individual of the species to live in the vast 
Allegheny Mountain section of eastern 
North America. 


Having traced the history of the extermi- 
nation of the elk, it is important that the 
same be carefully compared to the general 
history of the State. Detailed study reveals 
the fact that exactly as did the white peo- 
ple’s population increase and spread within 
the Commonwealth, so did the elk popula- 
tion decrease and finally disappear. Swedish 
colonists, the followers of William Penn and 
other settlers first populated the southeast- 
ern corner of the State whence the elk first 
vanished, The eighteenth century found a 
relatively high human population density 
in southeastern Pennsylvania; an appreci- 
able but lighter density in the upper Ohio 
River district and through the south cen- 
tral counties; sparse habitation in the north- 
east; and only an occasional homesteader in 
the Allegheny Mountain region. As already 
pointed out, the density of the elk popula- 
tion was at the same time in a condition 
exactly opposite to that just mentioned. 
The wapiti rapidly retreated before the con- 
stant advance of civilization and were last 
found in that section which last gave way 
to settlement. 

In 1912 the Pennsylvania Board of Game 
Commissioners decided to enter upon a pro- 
gram designed to re-establish the elk in 
Pennsylvania. The release of a number of 
the animals in the State in 1913 was the 
first step in the newly adopted plan. 

During the spring of the year last men- 
tioned, 72 elk of that same species origin2!! 
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native to the Commonwealth were purchased 
for restocking purposes. Of the total, 50 
individuals came from the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park in the northwestern Wyoming, 
while the remainder were obtained from a 
private preserve in Monroe County, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The animals obtained from the West were 
released in two groups of twenty-five each, 
one in Clearfield County and the other in 
Clinton County. Fourteen of these animals, 
seven from each group, are known to have 
perished shortly after release, apparently 
due to the effects of shipment and the 
climatic changes encountered during trans- 
plantation. Also, certain of the animals were 
within one week from the time of release 
known to have wandered fully forty miles 
from their liberation site, Of the specimens 
obtained in Monroe County, twelve were re- 
leased in the same county and the remain- 
ing ten in Centre County. Apparently none 
of these succumbed immediately following 
their release, but some of them migrated 
twenty or more miles within a few days. 
Four calves were reported during the sum- 
mer of 1913, while two animals were ille- 
gally shot during the fall, a bull in Mifflin 
County and a cow along the Centre-Clinton 
County boundary. 

No releases were made in 1914, but the 
animals were apparently thriving. Several 
reports of elk damage to grain fields were 
filed with the Commission, while a cow killed 
in early spring in a grain field in Centre 
County was found to be with calf. More 
than eight additional calves were reported 
seen during the summer and five animals 
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were known to have been killed in viola- 
tion of the law during the year. 


In 1915 a total of 95 wapiti were obtained 
from the Yellowstone and were released in 
the following counties in the numbers in- 
dicated: Potter, 24; Cameron, 24; Carbon, 
24; Forest, 10; Blair, 7; and Monroe, 6. 
Again a few animals are known to have 
perished soon after liberation, but the herds 
throughout the State appeared to be in- 
creasing. Two elk are known to have been 
illegally taken during the annum. 


There was no restocking in 1916, but six 
animals were illegally killed and elk damage 
complaints became more abundant. 


The damage complaints and the number 
of elk continued to increase in 1917, During 
the summer of that year, a herd of from 
twenty-five to thirty individuals, both young 
and old, was several times observed in a 
farming section of Blair County more than 

twelve miles from the nearest point 

of liberation. 

A survey of the Commission’s 
Annual Reports will reveal the 
fact that the elk herd maintained 
an increasing tendency from 1917 
through 1920. A few animals were 
illegally killed during the period, 
but there remain today no accu- 
rate reports as to the numbers so 
taken. 

The first open season for the 
killing of elk was to have occurred 
in 1921, but was postponed until 
the fall of 1923. During 1921 several 
elk were killed for property dam- 
age, but the herds continued to 
grow accompanied by an increase 
in the number of farm complaints 
both in 1921 and ’22. For these 
two years there are available no 
figures relating to illegal kills. 

The open season of 1923 was re- 
stricted to that period from Decem- 
ber lst to 15th inclusive, Sundays 
excepted. Each hunter could legally 
“kill one bull elk with four or more 

points to one antler, but the ani- 





mals could be shot only by still hunting 
and not by driving. Similar open seasons 
were annually allowed up to and including 
the fall of 1931. Since that time the season 
has remained constantly closed. 

In 1923 the hunters legally killed 23 bull 
elk. The number dropped to 10 the follow- 
int year and to 6 in 1925, but rose again 
in 1926 and in 1927. 

Six bulls were purchased in South Dakota 
in 1924 and were released in Elk County 
the same year. In 1926 four like additional 
specimens were obtained from the same 
source and liberated in the same county, 
but the legal kill steadily dwindled until 
only one animal was recorded in 1931 and 
the season was closed the folluy ing year. 

Presented herewith is a graph which 
shows the known elk kills and releases an- 
nually recorded from 1913 through 1935. 
Although it is realized that the kill therein 
depicted does not represent the actual totals 
for a number of years, and hence for the 
entire period under consideration, because 
it has been impossible to check all! illegal 
kills and to obtain a report of all animals 
killed to protect property, several important 
facts may be obtained from a careful study 
of the chart. 

First, it will be noted that the records 
show a total of 177 animals released and 
176 killed. In addition to the elk released 
by the Commission, a few animals were 
stocked by private individuals interested in 
conservation practices, but since it is also 
known that the recorded kills are incom- 
plete, the fact remains that for every animal 
stocked, approximately one animal was 
killed. Furthermore, it will be noted that 
of the recorded kills 56% were bulls with 
four or more points to one antler legally 
taken during the open season. 

Secondly, the facts just mentioned, al- 
though even in them no consideration has 
been given to fatalities other than those 
wrought by man and gun, clearly show that 
the elk originally stocked materially in- 
creased in number during those years im- 
mediately following their release. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Game officials in the making—student officers must cut fire trails and clear areas for 
food planting as part of their field training. 


REMOVE PROTECTION FROM 
SQUIRRELS IN QUAKER CITY 


Protection was removed from squirrels in 
Philadelphia County by resolution of the 
Board of Game Commissioners on July 1. 


This action was taken because of the ma- 
terial destruction these animals are caus- 
ing to property in many of the residential 
sections of the Quaker City, and because 
the agents of the Commission have been 
unable to trap and transfer them rapidly 
enough to relieve the situation. 


Every other known means of relief has 
been attempted. Hundreds of squirrels were 
trapped from a great many estates both in 
and adjacent to the city, but the expense in 
connection therewith did not justify a con- 
tinuance of this practice. 


Since no legal hunting is permissible un- 
der the laws and ordinances of the City 
of Philadelphia, there was no alternative 
than to rernove protection from the animals. 
They can now be taken at any time and 
in any manner not forbidden by local laws 
or ordinances. 


A great many of these squirrels are com- 
paratively tame and undesirable for stock- 
ing purposes elsewhere, but where they are 
desirable, and enough of them can be cap- 
tured to justify the effort, agents of the 
Commission hope to continue trapping such 
squirrels for stocking purposes elsewhere. 


It will be recalled that in England the 
gray squirrels introduced there from North 
America, are considered a serious menace 
and are treated as vermin. 


STUDY NEW YORK GAME PROGRAM 


James N. Morton, Assistant Director, 
Bureau of Refuges and Lands, and Leo A. 
Luttringer, Chief of Education, recently re- 
turned from an extensive tour of New York 
State, where they were the guests of promi- 
nent New York Game Officials, including 
J. L. Halpin, Secretary, Conservation De- 
partment, N. Marks Bump, Chief of the 
Game Division, and F. C. Edminster, Game 
Research Investigator. 


Studies were made of numerous resettle- 
ment projects wherein lands are being re- 
claimed and made adaptable, by proper cut- 
tings and plantings, to small game, A visit 
was also made to Howland’s Island, near 
Syracuse, where New York Officials have 
established a splendid wild waterfowl refuge. 
Many ducks were seen, along with grebes, 
coots, and a number of shore-birds, mainly 
yellow-legs. A short trip was taken to the 
experimental grouse farm near Albany 
where several hundred splendid birds, repre- 
senting two or three generations, were 
observed. 


New York is far advanced in its research 
program, and the department, through the 
special efforts of Mr. Bump and Mr. Ed- 
minster, expects to complete very soon a 
seven-year study of the grouse. Game offi- 
cials everywhere are eagerly awaiting publi- 
cation of this scientific treatise. 


Two days were also spent attending the 
summer convention of the Allegheny and 
New York Sections of the American For- 
estry Association, of which Mr. Morton is 
a committee member, 
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LICENSES CONSPICUOUS 


Hunting licenses this year will show vu; 
better in the field than any of those us 
in previous years. 

Plates this year will have a green bac}. 
ground with yellow numbers. This combin- 
ation of colors can be seen at a great dis- 
tance and will serve both as a safety fea- 
ture and as a means of identification in cases 
of violation or vandalism. 

The license plate has been one of the 
most effective means of insuring law ob- 
servance, and Pennsylvania was the first 
state to adopt it. 

Non-resident license tags will have a back- 
ground of yellow with black numerals, where- 
as the alien non-resident licenses will have 
a light blue background with dark numer- 
als. 

The license tags must be worn properly 
displayed on the middle of the back while 
hunting. Those who fail to comply with this 
requirement face prosecution. 


TREXLER MEMORIAL 


Construction of a building at the entrance 
to the Trexler-Lehigh County Game Pre- 
serve, to serve both as a museum and a 
registry place, was included in a number 
of improvements to the county’s show-place 
approved recently by the Federal Park Com- 
mission. 


The building is to serve as a memorial to 
the late General H. C. Trexler, whose gen- 
erosity made possible the preservation of 
the park as a public place. 


FIELD TRAINING ENDED 


The student officers of the Game Commis- 
sion Training School recently returned to 
that institution after a two weeks’ assign- 
ment among the various refuges where they 
received instructions in game land manage- 
ment under the direct supervision of the 
Refuge Keepers, 


BEARS TRAPPED AT EAGLESMERE 


A lot of people complained about bears 
annoying persons living in cottages at 
Eaglesmere, consequently game protectors 
got busy and caught two alive in large 
box traps, and released them in another 
part of the county. One weighed 300 lbs. 
and the other 250 Ibs. 





Ruffed grouse at game farm feeding {rom 
attendant’s hand. 
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ORNITHOLOGISTS MEET 


The fifty-fourth annual meeting of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union will be held 
in the Carnegie Museum, October 19-22. 
The program will open on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 20, at 10 a. m., in the Lecture Hall of 
the Museum, and sessions will be held 
morning and afternoon on Wednesday and 
Thursday as well. The papers presented will 
include both technical and popular discus- 
sions, and many of them will be illustrated 
with slides and motion pictures. These meet- 
ings are open to the public, and bird stu- 
dents in the Pittsburgh region are urged 
to take advantage of this unusual oppor- 
tunity to hear the leading ornithologists of 
America discuss developments in this inter- 
esting field of natural history. 

The American Ornithologists’ Union has 
a membership of 2,000, drawn from all parts 
of the United States and Canada. About 
three hundred are expected to attend this 
convention, and a good representation of 
Pennsylvanians is hoped for. This will be 
the second meeting of the A. O. U. to be 
held in Pittsburgh; the first occurred here 
in 1924. 

The annual banquet will be held Wednes- 
day evening in the Hotel Schenley. Dr. 
George M. Sutton, well known in Pitts- 
burgh circles, will be toastmaster, and an 
attractive program is planned. 

On Friday, October 23, the visiting or- 
nithologists will be given an opportunity 
to go to Pymatuning Lake to inspect the 
new wildlife sanctuary and observe water- 
fowl migration. This excursion is being 
sponsored by the Audubon Societies of 
Western Pennsylvania and Sewickley Val- 
ley. Anyone who wishes to participate in 
this trip will be welcome. Details will be 
announced at the meeting. 

A special exhibit for display during the 
A. O. U. session is a loan collection of 
memorabilia of Dr. Jared P. Kirtland, pi- 
oneer ornithologist of Ohio. This will con- 
sist of books, portraits, letters, manuscripts 
and specimens, and is being assembled un- 
der the direction of Mr. Bayard H. Christy 
of Sewickley. Another special feature will 
be a collection of Dr, George M. Sutton’s 
original paintings of the birds of Western 
Pennsylvania. 

W. E. Clyde Todd, Curator of Ornitho- 
logy of the Carnegie Museum and Fellow 
of the A. O. U., is chairman of the Local 
Committee of Arrangements; other mem- 
bers of the committee are: B. H. Christy, 
John B. Semple, George M. Sutton, Ruth 
Trimble, George B. Thorp, and R. L. 
Fricke. 
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RANDOM NOTES 


Dropping an awning in front of the Gom- 
pert notion store on Main Street, Pittston, 
about five o’clock one day, Clarence Burns, 
night watchman, was surprised to see a deer 
dart out from the doorway of the store and 
run up the street. 


Dominick Maniccia, of Colver, was driv- 
ing on the highway between Gallitzin and 
Loretto a few weeks ago, when a deer ran 
in front of his car. Unable to stop in time, 
the car struck the animal. 

Maniccia got out to look for the deer, ex- 
pecting to find it dead. All he found, how- 
ever, was part of the rack of the buck, 
which was broken off in the accident. 

Game Protector Elmer Thompson was 
notified, and investigated, but could find no 
further trace of the animal. A front fender 
of Maniccia’s car was damaged. 


A buck deer died in a fall from the top 
of the canyon-like walls that confine Wap- 
wallopen Creek at Powder Glen, Luzerne 


County. The buck, apparently, was being 
chased by dogs. 
The Conservation Commission of lowa 


appreciates the value of scientific research 
in finding solutions to their problems, and 
has entered into a cooperative agreement 
with the Iowa State College and the Uni- 
ted States Bureau of Biological Survey to 
carry on a study of game management. 
Demonstration areas are being developed 
which will be of value in providing better 
hunting conditions. 


(Continued on page 21) 


LET'S KEEP OUR BOBWHITE 


AS GAME BIRDS 


By NICHOLAS BIDDLE 


publication that some sportsmen feel that the bobwhite 
quail should be classed as song birds in our State. To 
my mind, the native bobwhite is the greatest little game bird 
in our country today, with all due respect to our ruffed grouse 
and wild turkey, and quail shooting with a good bird dog is 


I REGRETTED to read in a recent issue of a sportsmen’s 


the king of sports. 


The question of preserving and increasing the bobwhite in 


DR. RUSSELL NAMED CHIEF 


Dr. Carl P. Russell, of California, former- 
ly chief of the Museum Division of the Na- 
tional Park Service, was just appointed 
Chief of the Wildlife Division of the Na- 
tional Park Service, a position left vacant 
last February through the death of George 
M. Wright who was killed in an automo- 
bile accident. 

For the past thirteen years Dr. Russell 
has been one of the most valued consultants 
in the National Park Service, and has dem- 
onstrated that his views on conservation, 
ecology, and the integration of policies of 
wildlife management are well balanced and 
practical. 


SOCIAL PARASITE 

“Parasite” is the designation applied to 
Iowa’s ringneck pheasant hens by Dr. Logan 
Bennett of the United States Biological Sur- 
vey, stationed at the University of Iowa. 
As the result of recent studies of duck- 
nesting in Iowa, Dr. Bennett has found that 
this exotic game bird is “ducking” her ma- 
ternal duties by laying her eggs in the nests 
of neighboring ducks. Four and seven-tenths 
per cent of the duck nests studies by Dr. 
Bennett were so parasitized by pheasants 
and in a number of cases several pheasant 
eggs were found in one duck nest. 


A group of twenty-six “sportsmen” were 
caught red-handed recently while enjoying 
a venison dinner. Full details ot the case 
are not yet at hand, although it is definitely 
known that five hundred dollars in fines have 
already been collected. 





Pennsylvania is largely one of furnishing sufficient feed and 

cover for them in the farming districts of the state. The good quail shooting which is ob- 
tainable in the Southern states is due to the feed and protection the birds are afforded in 
the uncultivated fields and around the edges of the often carelessly cultivated fields. 


This type of farming is sometimes referred to as “sloppy” or “nigger” farming, and as 
such is frowned upon by the thrifty Pennsylvania farmers. I am hoping, however, that the 
Game Commission will be able to persuade the farmers not to cultivate every inch of their 
land and induce them to leave a few uncut rows of grain near strips of cover along fence 
rows, and along the edges of the fields, by proving to them the value of quail as destroyers 


of harmful insects. 


Statistics show that in Pennsylvania the number of quail killed does not depend on the 
number of birds released, which goes to prove that the more important factor is the environ- 
ment provided for their nesting, feeding and protection from predators. 


There is no doubt that the severe weather last winter was very hard on the bobwhite 
and it was for this reason that the Game Commission felt it advisable to curtail the open 
season this year and reduce the daily bag limit to four. 


We have raised over ten thousand quail at the Game Farms this year, which will be 


stocked in depleted areas. 


Rather than classify the bobwhite as a song bird, I am looking forward to the day when 
they will once more become the greatest little game bird in Pennsylvania. 





















































IKI was my pointer—one of the best 
pointers a fellow can ever hope to 
own. She was the kind that sort of 

crept in under the skin and nestled content- 

edly in the heart. A one-man dog who 
couldn’t even hear anybody’s commands but 
her master’s and who hunted only for him. 

And the highest type of thoroughbred, 

daughter of that wonder black pointer, 

Sporting Black Night. But for all o’ that 

a lovable, anxious-to-please companion in the 

brush and a real, honest-to-goodness wood- 

cock dog that suited me to perfection. She’s 
gone now. 

Please excuse me if I grow a little too 
enthusiastic but she was the kind of a bird 
dog to make one do that, even if I did train 
her myself. For that matter, she didn’t need 
training—she knew it herself. All good dogs 
are that way. The trouble with us conceited 
humans is that we think we know it all and 
don’t give enough credit to our dogs and 
so—we train them—or think we do. A whole 
lot more would be accomplished if the dogs 
could train us! 

But wait a minute—this is a woodcock 
story. Yet, how can one start out for wood- 
cock without first having a dog? For the 
past five years, so far as I have been con- 
cerned, Kiki was that dog. That’s the way 
it was last fall during a season which will 
live long in my memory, first because of the 
beautiful work of Kiki and second because 
of the surprising tricks the woodcock pulled 
on us. 

You may remember last fall because of the 

unusual scarcity of woodcock in many cov- 

ers which normally teem with them. Take 
for example Pike County around the section 
where George H. Ryman trains his dogs. 

My friend Ray Potter, of the American 

Museum of Natural History in New York 

City, who often hunts with Ryman, report- 

ed a terrible drought in woodcock. 

Now my stamping grounds for the Tim- 
ber Doodles are here in Rockland County, 
New York, only a few miles from New York 
City. We used to have fine woodcock shoot- 
ing here but ever since Kiki came into my 
life and I needed birds on which to work 
her, it seemed that the County was an arid 
void. Some falls not one bird could be lo- 
cated until the season opened. And even 
then, the flights were small and hard to find. 

But last year, ah! That was different. In 
all my hunting experience I have never run 
into so many birds nor had more ideal 
training and hunting conditions. Why this 
should be when all around the reports were 
for scarcity, I don’t know. It may be that 
the path of the flights, for some reason, was 
changed to bring the birds this way. Possi- 
bly the fact that we suffered less from the 
drought and offered fine cover and good 
food and soil, had some effect—if the birds 
could have known about it. 

Whatever it was, the Timber Doodles 


THE LAST HU 
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Sketches by the Author 


came my way and I had a dream come true. 
just imagine going out into your favorite 
cover and having your dog come to a beau- 
tiful point even before you have entered the 
first batch of brush! And then, in the next 
two hours, more than sixty points! With 
two, three and up to five woodcock whist- 
ling, darting and dodging up, down, this 
way and that; sometimes all together; at 
other times, one after the other, while an 
astonished statue of lemon and white held 
staunch! Day after day, one week, two 
weeks, until the season opened. Then, with 
the opening day, the flight passed on, leav- 
ing enough to fill the bag and one’s heart 
with rare memories for the days and years 
to come. 

Such is the background that led up to my 
last hunt with Kiki, a hunt rich with ster- 
ling performances faithfully and lovingly 
done and with woodcock wile that tested 
us to the utmost. 





There are those who say woodcock are 
not particularly brainy, that it is a simple 
matter, once they are located, to follow them 
up and get them. I wish I could have had 
such a one with Ray Potter and me on that 
last hunt. What a lesson that would have 
been to him. I can’t believe that anybody 
who has hunted these birds to any extent 
or who has made any kind of a study of 
them, will say they are dumb. Such state- 
ments are based on ignorance of the birds’ 
true worth. Here is one case where famil- 
iarity does not breed contempt—it breeds 
respect. 

Very much unlike (?) the general run of 
hunters, especially owners of bird dogs, I 
had been bragging to Ray about the unus- 
ual number of birds, of course only casually 
mentioning the marvelous work Kiki was 
doing on them. Now Ray was somewhat 
of a skeptic on such matters, especially 
after having been up to Ryman’s and finding 
the covers deserted. 

The upshot of it all was that we arranged 
for a day afield. We usually had a day or 
two together every year, partly I believe, be- 
cause Ray liked to shoot over Kiki. In my 
opinion, Ray is one of the greatest wing 
shots to be found. I know the year before, 
when James C. Clark, head of the Prepara- 
tions Department at the Museum, came up 
for a shoot and Ray wanted me to use Kiki 
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to give the “Boss” a real day, Ray had had 
a consecutive run of 11 birds on 11 shells, 
pretty fair shooting in any cover, especially 
the kind we have here. For my part, as a 
shot, sometimes I’m almost hot, sometimes 
I’m only luke warm. Hunting with Ray 
seems to raise miy shooting temperature so 
that I’m warmer than average. Maybe | 
ought to go with him more often! 

Braggarts usually get their come-upance. 
The flight had all gone and hunt ‘as we 
would, we couldn’t locate a bird for a long 
time. I had visions of a fine razzing if 
something didn’t happen soon. The first 
hour went by before a bird was found and 
then it fell to Ray’s lot to be off to one 
side in a small swampy spot when he flushed 
the bird. 

At the shot, I looked up over my head 
just in time to see a bunch of feathers ex- 
ploding and a plump brown form come 
hurtling down out of the feathers, almost 
straight at me. Kiki pointed the dead 
woodcock within 3 feet of my feet. 

That was all that that section of the cover 
had to offer us, except once or twice Kiki 
made game and came to a temporary point, 
only to cast around again, telling us the 
bird had gone. We soon suspicioned that 
we were up against some old-timers who 
were wise enough not to lie for the dog, so 
we kept careful watch ahead of Kiki. Sure 
enough, we soon saw a ghost of a bird rise 
silently some 50 feet ahead of the pointer, fly 
low and duck down quickly out of sight. 

We started off in pursuit, but when we 
covered the spot where we had marked the 
bird down, Mr, Woodcock was not there. 
We kept on searching, making wider circles, 
until we came to the edge of a clearing. | 
had just climbed over a wire strand, when 
Ray called “Mark.” 

Kiki had been making game behind him 
when the bird flushed off to one side, swing- 
ing around in front of him, offering a fine 
shot. But Ray didn’t shoot, instead he did 
one of those things which only a real sports- 
man can do. He had had the first bird and 
this one was winging my way—so he called 
“mark” and left it for me 

As the bird darted by me and swung 
around in a straight line across the opening 
—a perfect target rare in woodcock shoot- 
ing—I did not know what Ray had done. 
Later, when I found out, I thanked my lucky 
stars that I had made good with my little 
20-gauge and dropped the whistler cleanly 
in the center of the clearing. 

Ray’s sporting gesture cost him dearly, 
for during the rest of that hunt not a bird 
flushed near him nor would they fly his way. 
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Once, when Kiki finally had one nailed 
close, I tried to call him to the shot but he 
claimed it was my bird and insisted I work 
the dog. Who could help having a grand 
time when out with a guy like that? 


The next hour taught us to respect the 
ability of these woodcock. They were gun- 
shy, man-shy and dog-shy, about as bad as 
the grouse in our section. We beat most of 
our favorite cover and saw only two more 
birds. The first led us a pretty chase, flush- 
ing wild and finally flying off over the tops 
of the trees, going where we knew not. Nor 
did we ever find him unless, perchance, he 
went over the hill and back to the edge of 
the clearing where I had shot my bird. At 


least, when we returned, Kiki found one 
there for me. 
Ray was behind me when Kiki first 


pointed. She broke as | called to him and 
trailed the running bird. Ray stayed at the 
clearing while I followed the pussy-footing 
bitch who stopped, went ahead a step or two, 
looked carefully around and crouchingly ad- 
vanced. 

There is a tenseness about such a moment 
thata holds one breathless as he clutches his 
gun at ready, trying to watch the beauty of 
motion of his dog; search the ground and 
leaves for a telltale glimpse of the twinkling 
bead of the big dark eye of the furtive, 
camouflaged Timber-Doodle and also keep 
an eye ahead for a wild flush. It is a mo- 
mentary drama amid hushed expectancy, ex- 
ploded by a flurrying, whistling burst of buff 
that hurtles upward through leaves and 
branches, twisting and dodging in a bewil- 
dering erratic flight. Is it any wonder one 
misses such a target? Rather, it’s a wonder 
one ever hits it. 

As this bird flushed wild again, luck was 
with me and Kiki located my second kill. 
That ended the hunt in this cover and so 
we drove on to another favorite spot, 


Here, again, the birds were on their toes 
and led us a merry chase. To start with, 


there were only two birds in the whole cover , 
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and we traveled far and wide to find them. 
The entire eastern section was barren, not 
a feather could we find. So we turned to 
the western side where there was a small 
pond and some swampy spots. If birds were 
to be found any place, we figured they would 
be there. 

Our judgment was proven wise almost the 
moment we entered the cover. Ray was off 
to my right as we went over a tumbled-down 
stone wall and headed for some thick briars. 
Off to my left Kiki was deep in a bed of 





poison ivy. As I caught sight of her she 
suddenly swung round into one of those 
“double bend” points, trying her best to hold 
it and her balance at the same time. 

As I called “Point” and took a step for- 
ward, out went the woodcock, straight off 
to my left. When my 20-gauge spoke, it 
dropped down plunk into the poison ivy. 
Now poison ivy and I are not friends but 
in this case it made no difference. I picked 
up the bird from under Kiki’s nose, rather 
gingerly, I’ll admit, and after straightening 
its feathers, put it carefully in my pocket. 
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I now had 3 birds on 3 shots—some kind 
of a record for me. I lay it to Ray’s in- 
fluence. But Ray had only had one shot 
and one bird, so I determined the next 
birds, if more there were to be, should be 
his. I personally have an aversion for limit 
kills or catches. I had never shot my limit 
in woodcocks and when fishing, had never 
kept a limit in fish. I believe that “limit” 
laws have one great fault—they tend to give 
the sportsman a mark to shoot at and they 
feel that if they can only get the limit, they 
have done something to be proud of. On 
the contrary, except when limits are ex- 
tremely small, such as 2 partridges or pheas- 
ants, I believe taking the limit is something 
to be ashamed of. Not that 4 woodcock is 
too many when the flight is on. But when 
birds are scarce, I believe one should be 
content with less and leave something for 
another day or another sportsman, 


So it was that I figured I had had a per- 
fect day, for I was through and had not had 
a miss. Then Kiki again drew up on a tight 
sitting bird right in front of me. One in- 
stant it held, then flushed, going back over 
my head and dropping only a few yards be- 
hind me. I let it go and called to Ray but 
before he could reach me, Kiki had found 
the bird again and was holding one of those 
points so beautiful to see. You know— 
stretched out straight and stiff, one foot up, 
her jaws quivering her nose seeking even 
more scent and her eyes eagerly searching 
for sight of the hidden quarry. How I love 
to watch such work! 

(Continued on page 28) 
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HE cat has absolutely no protection in 

Pennsylvania. Many individuals who 

are more or less interested in the 
house cat are somewhat perturbed that an 
animal so apparently harmless and compan- 
ionable should be denied the smallest meas- 
ure of protection. 

The fact is, that practically all of our 
forty-eight states today refuse to recognize 
the cat as personal property; and in Penn- 
sylvania as well as most other states, no 
action by law can be taken to recover the 
value of a cat that may have lost its life 
at the hands of some intentional destroyer. 
It is virtually “an animal without a country” 
—a legal outcast, 


ORIGIN 


The present domesticated cat apparently 
originated in ancient Egypt, where its exist- 
ence is evident in the very earliest records. 
It must have been much admired by the an- 
cients, as elaborate mummy cases in which 
it was entombed have been found. However, 
there is nothing in the records to indicate 
that it was anything but an habitual killer 
of other forms of animal life—a carnivorous 
animal. In India we find it mentioned in 
manuscripts dated at least 2,000 years Before 
Christ. From Egypt the cat was brought to 
Europe, whence America received its pres- 
ent stock. 

For approximately 4,000 years, then, man- 
kind has endeavored to domesticate and civ- 
ilize the cat; and how have we succeeded? 
Well, as educators of this feline animal, we 
humans are hopeless failures! 


INSTINCT 


Not long ago the writer watched an ab- 
normally large pet cat sneak noiselessly up- 
on an adult robin, seize the bird in its mouth, 
and proudly carry the limp form to the door 
of its mistress. That this cat was well fed 
was clearly indicated by its excellent phy- 
sical appearance. Many similar cases of gen- 
erously fed cats killing birds and rabbits 
have been reported to the Game Commis- 
sion. 

Practical experience and observation 
have proven that the old theory that a well 
fed cat will not destroy wildlife must be 
discarded. The ancient, irresistible instinct 
to kill is there, even though the need for 
food is lacking, and in the thousands of 
years the cat has associated with civiliza- 
tion, this urge has not been dispelled. He 
is a prowling, predatory animal, of the 
same family (Felidae) as the lion, tiger, 
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THE COMMON CAT 


By CHAS. F. STAMBAUGH 


Like a beast of the jungle 
the cat stalks its prey. 


leopard, puma and other nocturnal feeding 
relatives. Regardless of how well fed he 
may be, this inherent desire to kill is ever 
present, and the cat will constantly seek 
an opportunity to satisfy it, 

Maybe we should not blame the cat itself 
too severely; one cannot be responsible for 
his heritage. But we can face the facts 
and try to control the situation accord- 


ingly. 
CATS VS. BIRDS 


Early this summer a friend of ours had 
been watching a pair of song sparrows 
nest in a hedge fence at her home. She saw 
the four mottled eggs, then later observed 
the mother bird feeding the four young 
in the nest. One day she came, practically 
in tears, and reported that a neighborhood 
cat had completely torn down the nest and 
killed all four young birds. 

Now, the diet of the song sparrow in 
the summertime consists of more than fifty 
percent insects, including various beetles, 
ants, caterpillars and grasshoppers. The 
balance of the food is made up of the 
seeds of noxious weeds. 

Any one of these four young song spar- 
rows killed by the cat would have been 
much more valuable economically to man- 
kind than the cat. Insects offer an increas- 
ing menace to human existence, and sci- 
entists admit we are fighting a losing bat- 
tle against their growing hordes. It be- 
hooves us, therefore, to give every possible 
encouragement to birds and other creatures 
that feed on insects, for without birds, in- 
sects would make human life impossible. 
One of the best ways to encourage birds 
is to control the cat, 


TOO MUCH FREEDOM 


It is increasingly apparent that if we 
are to encourage wild creatures of more 
aesthetic and economic value, something 
must be done in the not too distant fu- 
ture to definitely prevent the house cat 
from continuing to enjoy the freedom of 
the entire neighborhood in which he lives. 
He may have some value in destroying ro- 
dents, but if given absolute freedom, this 
value is far offset by the harm done in 
destroying birdlife. No one wants to see any 
species of animal life exterminated, and 
such drastic action is certainly not advocated 
in the case of the cat. But, in all fairness, 
it does seem that something should be done 
to reduce the excessive number of felines 
now in existence. Many of them are home- 


less, thrown out of automobiles and farm- 
houses to shift for themselves. 


THE CAT ON THE FARM 


Even on the farm, the value of the cat 
in destroying rats and mice is questionable, 
when one considers the countless hundreds 
of insects that might have been killed, had 
not the cat taken its heavy toll of insec- 
tivorous birds. The farmer knows only too 
well the ceaseless battle he must wage 
against insects, and the birds on his farm 
are helping every day in this fight by con- 
stantly feeding upon these pests. It be- 
hooves him, therefore, to give his bird 
friends every encouragement by either abol- 
ishing or controlling their arch-enemy, the 
cat. He cannot have cats and birds; one 
class must be eliminated if the other is to 
progress. Surely he cannot afford to elimi- 
nate the birds, so he must do something 
about the cats. 


SELECTION 


‘ 


Is it not possible to select, by a “weed- 
ing out” process, the more desirable and 
attractive breeds of cats, from the stand- 
point of beauty and charm? And then, with 
equal vigor, discard in some humane man- 
ner the worthless, unattractive, common 
ones remaining? If this were done, those 
selected could be owned with sufficient es- 
teem to keep them under proper control, 
so that the menace to wildlife would be 
negligible. 

The cat will always be a killer; he is 
no more civilized nor better mannered now 
than he was for the ancient Egyptians. And 
if you want more birds—and less insects— 
you must have less cats. But if, after all 
this, you must keep a cat, please keep him 
on your own grounds, under constant con- 
trol. 


Even the well-cared-for house pet will 


occasionally resort to the wild. 
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The Rough-leg, arch-enemy of meadow mice. 


tract of about 3500 acres along the course 

of the Maiden Creek in Berks County, as 
a site for an impounding dam. In this area, 
during the next few years, about 2,500,000 
seedling Red and Scotch Pines were planted, 
so that now a promising young forest sur- 
rounds the recently completed lake which 
furnishes Reading with its water supply. 

Much of this land was formerly devoted 
to agricultural purposes, perhaps the greater 
area having been given over to the raising 
of grain or to grazing. The former meadows 
were naturally covered with a luxurious 
growth of grass and supported the usual 
large population of meadow mice, 

Today, between the infant pines, the for- 
mer meadows have developed into weedy 
tangles that form ideal retreats for all sorts 
of small creatures of the neighborhood, and 
in addition to the mice, support a large popu- 
lation of rabbits, ringneck pheasants, skunks, 
groundhogs, and weasels. These in turn have 
attracted a following, particularly during the 
colder half of the year, of the birds of prey 
that find the broad landscape, now nearly 
denuded of older trees, a productive hunting 
ground. 

The fact that hundreds of pheasants and 
Probably thousands of rabbits have been 
Captured in this territory and distributed to 
sportsmen throughout the country, is an in- 
teresting illustration of what may happen to 
game in a restricted region in which hunt- 
Ing is not permitted, and nature is allowed 
to naintain its own balance. 


[: 1928 the city of Reading acquired a 


From October until late April, anyone 
standing in some favorable spot on this 
watershed could certainly see with the aid 
of binoculars here and there on the few taller 
trees that remain in the area, or coursing 
over the young plantation at least half a 
dozen of the various species of hawks that 
have found the watershed a haven of refuge 
and bountiful source of their favorite food 
supply —the common meadow mouse— 
Microtus pennsylvanicus. 


At night the owls take over the self-im- 
posed task of the hawks, and sweep over 
the meadows throughout the hours of dark- 
ness. Often during the day I have flushed 
flocks, up to sixteen in number, of the in- 
creasingly scarce Short-eared Owls, as they 
rested in some patch of weeds, and still 
oftener have I come upon the pellets cast 
up by these nocturnal hunters. Being inter- 
ested in mammalogy, and having learned by 
experience that these winged nimrods have 
a way of occasionally turning up rare and 
little known species of small mammals, I 
have always made a practice of collecting 
the pellets regurgitated by these owls, and 
by the Barn Owls which hunt over the same 
meadows. 


In the course of years I should judge that 
I have examined well into the thousands of 
these pellets, and have always found the 
skulls and fur of Microtus to form at least 
95% of their bulk. As to the hawks, an 
interesting opportunity to estimate their 
function in an area of this sort came in the 
winter of 1934-35, when one of the local 
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ENTER HAWK—EXIT MOUSE 


An interesting story of the mouse eating propensities of the Rough-legged Hawk 


By EARLE L. POOLE 


Note: Mr. Poole, curator of the Reading Pub- 
lic Museum, has made a life study of the 
habits of birds and mammals, and has beau- 
tifully and characteristically portrayed them 
in his fine etchings and line drawings. He 
has traveled in many parts of the world and 
his studies of mammalogy and ornithology 
have been widely recognized. It is with a 
great deal of pleasure that we welcome him 
as a contributor to our columns, 


Q 
) 


Illustrations by the author. 


deputies who happened to be trapping pheas- 
ants on the area for distribution, took it up- 
on himself to shoot as many hawks as pos- 
sible. These were later turned over to, or 
acquired by the Reading Museum, and the 
stomach contents examined. 

The winter in question was remarkable 
for the comparative abundance of Rough- 
legged hawks, which had previously become 
quite rare in this part of the country. As 
these large hawks come from the far north, 
where they have few opportunities to come 
in contact with humans, they are usually un- 
suspicious, and form tempting targets, so 
that a number of them found their way into 
the museum’s collection before the matter 

(Continued on page 25) 





An appalling number of the infant trees had 
been girdled by meadow mice. 
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Officers and delegates, with prominent state officials at 29th convention of United 
Sportsmen of Pennsylvania, held at Harrison Park, Pocono Mountains, recently. 


WITH THE CLUBS 


The regular fall get-together of the Car- 
bon County Sportsmen’s Association will be 
held Friday, October 16. The association 
will be the guests of the Tri-Valley Out 
Door Club, Weatherly. Seth Dodson, presi- 
dent of the Tri-Valley Club, together with 
Wm. H. Barto, secretary of the county as- 
sociation are making extensive plans for a 
unique meeting, both from the standpoint 
of education and entertainment. Seth Gor- 
don will be the principal speaker on this 
occasion. 


Members of the Montgomery County Fish, 
Game and Forestry Association and the Leg- 
islative committee of the Federation of 
Sportsmen of Montgomery County discussed 
recently a proposed amendment of the old 
Trespass Law of 1905. 


The proposed amendment would do away 
with the posting of lands but all gunners 
would be forced to ask permission to gun 
on all premises. Penalty for failure to obtain 
permission would mean a $10 fine and costs. 
Half of the fine would go to the informant 
and the remainder to the school district in 
which the lands were situated. 


The Kishacoquillas Valley Sportsmen’s 
Association, Mifflin County, is planning a 
unique membership campaign. The associa- 
tion will furnish the County Treasurer, 
Lewistown, Pa., with a stamped envelope 
in which Resident Hunter’s Licenses will 
be forwarded to applicants, In the envelope 
will be a brochure and application blank 
asking hunters to become affiliated with 
the club. 


The York County Gun Club will hold its 
second annual sportsmen’s Field Day and 
trap shooting tournament on October 12. 
The trap tournament will include individual, 
class, and team competition. 


Other events will include archery, bait 
casting, pistol and rifle shooting, skeet, block 
shooting, etc. 


Close to 1,000 sportsmen turned out for 
the field day staged at Orwin Park recently 
by the Western Schuylkill Affiliated Sports- 
men’s Clubs. 


The gathering was held for the purpose 
of raising funds to make possible a stream 
improvement project on Clark’s Creek, west 
of Tower City, 


There was also a program of entertain- 
ment including trap shooting and fly and 
bait casting. 


Speakers included Seth Gordon, Executive 
Secretary of the Game Commission, Con- 
gressman James Gildea of Coaldale, Joseph 
Dando, of Llewelyn, Representative Edgar 
Schrope of Hegins, Field Supervisor Jay 
C. ‘Gilford of Tamaqua, Game Warden 
John Lohmann, of Schuylkill Haven and 
Fish Warden Anthony Lech, of Cressona. 


The Machine Age took a back seat in 
the State of Alabama recently when a hen 
wild turkey with a brood of chicks flew 
against the windshield of a truck, shattered 
the glass, and severed an artery in the driv- 
er’s arm. Then the turkey hen, apparently 
unhurt, strutted off with her peeps. 
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4,000 AT WASHINGTON 
SPORTSMEN’S PICNIC 


Fully 4,000 sportsmen and members 
their families joined in the first annual pic- 
nic and field day of the Washington Coun- 
ty Sportsmen’s and Conservation League 
recently. 

There were speeches by leading game oi: 
ficials and sportsmen, and an extensive pro- 
gram of competitive sports for junior and 
senior members. 

The awarding of prizes for the 1936 ver- 
min drive was the main feature. The Mid- 
way Sportsmen’s Association, with a club 
total of 109, 175 points, won the Colin McF. 
Reed trophy. Individual high honors and 
a $25.00 cash award went to Jules Dubois, 
of Midway. Second honor was given to 
Prosper Pierrard, of McDonald, and third 
honor to Theodore Jones, of Midway. 

The following sportsmen were given hon- 
orable mention: Alfred Doyle, Marianna; 
Thomas A, Smith, Raymond Kirkpatrick, 
Robert Lee, M. Gordon, A. C. Stephens, 
Robert S. Young, Clyde Harris, R. McBee 
and Carl Griffith, all of Langeloth. 

Speakers on the program included: A. 
Lloyd Russell, Dr. G. W. Rinck, Colon 
McF. Reed, Chairman of the Southwestern 
Division of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs; Rollin Heffelfinger, Di- 
vision Game Supervisor; John Mock, Out- 
door Editor of the Pittsburgh Press; and 
Game Protectors Carl Stainbrook and R. 
H. McKissick. 


BEDFORD CROW SHOOTERS 
WIN AGAIN 


Bedford County’s crow shooters led by 
Captain Dave Kregar recently defeated a 
team from Fulton County in a crow shoot- 
ing contest. 

It marked the second time this year Bed- 
ford countians emerged victorious over their 
fellow-sharpshooters in felling crows. 
Frank Kirkchner led the Fulton County 
team. 

The event took place in Fulton County 
and the two teams reported their kill at 
the Fulton County Fair grounds, when the 
winner was named. A rifle and pistol shoot 
provided enjoyment for the sportsmen dur- 
ing the afternoon. 

In the evening a delicious banquet was 
served the sportsmen at the Fulton House 
in McConnellsburg. 

Among the speakers were Wm. G. Fluke, 
of Saxton, member of the State Game Com- 
mission; “Uncle” Dan C. Schnable, of 
Johnstown, Fish Commissioner; Albert Den- 
meade, of Washington, D. C., Chief of Pro- 
tection, Bureau of Fisheries; William J. 
Davis, of Huntingdon, Division Game Su- 
pervisor; George Wirt, Chief Forester, of 


Harrisburg, and Jack Stowell, of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. C. Lamberson, president of the | ul- 
ton County chapter, Izaak Walton League 


of America, was the master of ceremonics. 
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THE FULL GAME BAG AND YOU 
By DR. H. E. HENRY 

The full game bag may or may not be 
the insignia or badge of a Sportsman. For 
example, the hunter or fisherman who lugs 
home full limits of game or fish and then 
goes down to the country store and boasts 
of his kill, but doesn’t say under what con- 
ditions or how he got it, may be one of 
two things—a selfish meat hunter or a 
“story” teller, He is either the “whole hog 
or none” type or the kind of a fellow who 
sits on the liar’s bench. Nevertheless, his as- 
sociates term him “a good hunter” and “a 
real shot.” 

What does he do with his full game bag? 
He is all pepped up, goes back, and chances 
are he brings home another and still an- 
other full bag on different days. The answer 
is this: He serves little game on the table 
and puts the remaining meat IN CANS or 
jars for future food, and long after the thir- 
ty day limit he is still eating game. 

What Should the Hunter Do With the 
Full Game Bag? The true sportsman re- 
turns home with a bird or two, and oc- 
casionally a full bag. If it’s a full bag, what 
does he do? He gives some to the sick, 
the aged, and the crippled. He does not 
forget the old hunter who can no longer 
go afield and shares a portion with him, also. 
He realizes how much he would enjoy a 
meal of squirrel or trout were he unable or 
too old to hit the trail as in days of yore. 

Fellow Hunters and Fisherman, be TRUE 
SPORTS; obey the game and fish laws and 
be ever mindful of the fact that “A Sports- 
man always obeys the rules of the game 
he is playing.” 

If YOU are so fortunate as to get a full 
game bag, don’t forget the needy; also give 
some game to that old comrade who no 
longer can hunt or fish. You will experi- 
ence more of a thrill in giving a part of 
your bag to such people, and in receiving 
their heartfelt thanks, than you did in kill- 
ing it. 
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Unijue weathervane at camp of John Beck, 
Lycoming County. 





Maj. Nicholas Biddle, left, and Charles J. Belden holding pronghorn antelope which 
the latter transported by airplane from Pitchfork, Wyoming to The Philadelphia Zoo. 


The 37th annual Grand American trap 
shooting tournament opened on Monday, 
August 24, with a bang that again brought 
laurels to Pennsylvania marksmen. Walter 
S. Beaver, of Berwyn, 1933 Grand Handi- 
cap Champion, carried off the lion’s share 
of the opening day’s events by winning in 
class A 197x200. “Steve” Crothers, Chest- 
nut Hill, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania’s State 
champion from the 16-yard line, was run- 
ner-up, breaking 195x200. 

Captain J. B. Grier, Rockland, Delaware, 
a member of the 1934 Olympic team, who 
turned pro less than a year ago, cracked 
199x200, topping the field of 400 shooters. 
Captain Grier has been shooting clays only 
since 1931. 

Other Pennsylvanians who participated 
in the opening day’s classics, were—Henry 
Hostetter, 171; J. W. Eshleman, Jr., Lan- 
caster, 177; H. K. Sarver, Windsor, 177; 
T. J. Webb, Towanda, 174; B. Northrop, 
164; C. H. Todd, Conshocken, 183; J. 
Morrell Hawkins, pro., 192; Elmer Miller, 
Millersburg, 192; A. Mulhaupt, Bradford, 
194, 


W. E. Hughes, prominent in hunting and 
fishing circles in Oil City, was elected pres- 
ident of the Northwestern Division (F) of 
the Pennsylvania Federated Sportsmen’s 
Clubs at its annual meeting held recently 
at the Weaver Hotel at Tionesta, 

Frank G. Norris, of Butler, was named 
vice president for the third time; Howard 
Alexander, of Warren, was named secre- 
tary, and Eugene Galioway, Grove City, was 
elected treasurer. 


Chester County hunters and fishermen 
are laying plans for one of the biggest 
gatherings of sportsmen ever held in the 
State. It will be a two-day Jubilee, and will 
take place on October 16 and 17 on the 300- 
acre farm of the Philadelphia Y. M. C. A., 
South of Downingtown. 

The real purpose is to do something for 
the farmers who make hunting possible 
in Chester County. The bulk of the revenue 
derived from the rally will be used to pur- 
chase grain, direct from the farmer, for 
winter feeding, to purchase game and fish, 
to protect the owners and lessees of lands 
in Chester County from irresponsible hunt- 
ers and fishermen and to teach sportsmen 
what courtesy in the woods and fields real- 
ly means, 


A heavy, but very fleet, 7 point buck deer 
invaded Mount Carmel recently, leaving 
traffic consternation in the wake of his jaunt, 
and butting his head through a plate glass 
show window, 

Scores of men and boys tried to catch 
the deer, but failed. A truck driver chased 
the animal in his truck, but although he 
held the throttle wide open, the vehicle was 
no match for the fleet-footed creature. 


Jack Quigg, of Sewickley, won the ver- 
min contest of the North Boroughs Sports- 
men’s Association, and immediately turned 
the cash prize back to the club to be used 
for purchasing feed for game. 
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ODE TO A TURKEY 
By J. LESLIE DAVIS 


When de sta’s am sinkin’ westwa’d 
An’ de eas’ is pinkin’ up, 

You sta’ts out feelin’ lazy 

Till you've drained yo’ coffee cup. 
You go trudgin’ th’ough de woodland, 
Stumblin’ over limbs and logs, 

Git intangled in a barb’ wire, 

Skin yo’ shins an’ rip yo’ togs; 
But sich incidents is trifles 

Cause a feller’s spirit’s high 

While he’s thinkin’ of de trophy 
Dat he’ll tote home bye ’n bye. 


So he gits his se’f secreted 

In a blin’ dats close an’ tight, 

Tho’ to make it extra sight-proof 
Keeps on chinkin’ cracks o’ light, 
Now let dat scound’el show he se’f 
Fo’ I’s done loaded up 

’n I’ll plug dat head so full o’ leaa 
He'd float wid tail straight up. 

De hours drag on, I dozes off, 
When sudden’ I surmise— 

Bless God! in front o’ dat peep hole— 
I can’t believe my eyes! 


"Less my eyes deceives my eyesight 
Dey must be six or eight 

Fine turkey hens a pickin’ feed,— 
A gobbler stan’in’ straight. 

Dey scratch dis way, dey scratch dat way, 
But al’ys keeps one eye 

On dat peep hole in front o’ me, 
Den looks up at de sky. 

Oh, Mister gobbler, taint no use, 
—Excuse me if I brag, 

Tho’ you’s a “turkey in de straw,” 

I ’vites you in my bag. 


I pints my gun, I draws a bead, 
Dis time I’s got de goods; 

A skeeter bites, I bats my eye,— 
Dat turkey’s lef’ de woods! 

Say, Mister turkey, taint no use 
You fly so fas’ like dat, 

I only wants jus’ ha’f a chance 
To raise to you my hat. 

Of all de birds dat roams de woods 
You’s ace ca’d in de deck; 

I ba’s my head, I s’lutes you, suh 
You sho’ has my respec’. 

He lef’ no address wha he gwine, 
An’ I aint keer’f he won't. 

I might git sta’ted braggin’ ’gin, 
’n it’s better dat I don’t. 
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DUCK HUNTERS ALLOWED 30-DAY OPEN SEASON 


President Approves New Regulations With Drastic Restrictions; 
States Are Divided into Three Zones for Hunting 


UCK hunters will have 30 days of 
LD ssine this fall under restrictions 

equally as rigid and drastic as those 
in force last season. Last year also the 
hunters were allowed only 30 days. 

The New Migratory Bird Treaty Act 
regulations announced on August 14 by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture were 
recommended by the Biological Survey, 
adopted by Secretary Wallace, and approved 
in a proclamation by President Roosevelt. 

The new regulations continue stringent 
restrictions on the hunting of waterfowl in 
order to cut down the annual kill. The re- 
restrictions put into force last year were in- 
tended to bring about a reduction in the 
kill and they accomplished that purpose. 

This year there will be three zones — 
northern, intermediate and southern. Last 
year there were two, the northern and 
southern. 

In the northern zone the season opens 
October 10 and closes November 8, in the 
intermediate zone the season is November 
1 to 30, and in the southern zone, Novem- 
ber 26 to December 25. Pennsylvania's sea- 
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son is November 1 to 30, 

Three important species of waterfowl, t! 
Atlantic brant and redhead and canvasbac 
ducks have been placed on the list of fu! 
protected species this season. These three 
have not shown the recovery noted in other 
species. Other protected species include 
Wood Ducks, Reddy Ducks, Buffleheads, 
Swans and Snow Geese. 

Last year’s regulations prohibiting baiting 
and the use of live decoys and sink boxes 
or batteries have been strengthened and 
continued. No aircraft, power boat or float- 
ing device of any kind may be used to con- 
centrate, drive, rally, or stir up waterfowl. 

Waterfowl and coot may be hunted in 
season from 7 a. m. to 4 p. m. standard 
time. All other migratory birds including 
rails, snipe, woodcock, etc., may be hunted 
between 7 a, m. and sunset. 

The 3-shell limit on repeating shotguns 
in effect last year is continued this seaso: 
Hunters may use shotguns not larger than 
No. 10 gauge. 

The 100-foot regulation for the location 
of blinds has been eliminated. 





Fine specimen of Black Bear killed in Pennsylvania last season 
by Governor Earle. Weighs over 400 Ibs. The animal was mounted 
in this pose to fill a special place in the Governor's trophy room. 
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Courtesy Science News Letter 


Hummingbirds drinking sugar water from glass vial. During 
migration these tiny birds fiy all the way across the Gulf of 
Mexico (500 miles) without a stop. 


RANDOM NOTES 
(Continued from page 9) 


The boys at CCC Camp S-102, on Game 
Lands No. 57 near Mehoopany, Wyoming 
County, have made friends with a wild bear 
in the vicinity of a project on which they 
are working. The bear first made its ap- 
pearance a couple of months ago, approach- 
ing the group very timidly as they were 
eating lunch. They threw some food to it 
and finally succeeded in coaxing it to a 
road. It now shows up practically every 
day at lunch time, and will stand on its 
hind legs to reach for a sandwich. 





The current issue of America Wildlife, 
official organ of the American Wildlife In- 
stitute, contains a very interesting article 
on Pennsylvania’s Experimental Refuge 
Program for small game by Seth Gordon. 





If any sportsmen’s association’s name is 
not on the Commission’s mailing list, send 
it in to the EDITOR. 





In Germany special provisions are pro- 
vided for over-night stops for hikers in 
what they term a shoe-leather route to na- 
ture study. Under Federal regulations in 
the United States similar arrangements are 
being made for establishing such trails for 
nature students. 


The Alabama Department of Conserva- 
tion recently set aside $15,000 for a Quail 
Farm project. It will be put into operation 
soon. 


Wisconsin acted wisely in prohibiting the 
stocking of wild boar. In California, near 
Santa Barbara, the animals have multiplied 
so rapidly that they are a serious menace 
and no person is safe unarmed in the range 
of the animals and their presence in north- 
ern Wisconsin woods would be a detriment 
to its recreational interests—Antigo Jour- 
nal. 


The State of California has several mil- 
lion acres of land now controlled by the 
schools, and it is planned to reimburse the 
school fund, free all lands, and transfer 
them to the Department of Game Con- 
servation, whereupon they will be dedicated 
to wildlife and recreational purposes, 





State and county game officials find it 
pays to examine closely pelts turned in for 
bounty. Unscrupulous bounty-seekers some- 
times do a good job of disguising skins on 
which no bounty is offered. 

In northern Montana, for example, a large 
number of coyote pup pelts on which boun- 
ties were paid last spring, turned out to be 
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ground squirrel skins, They had been col- 
ored with a mixture of grease and lamp 
black to resemble skins of young coyotes. 
Pelts of fully grown ground squirrels and 
young coyotes are about the same size. 





More rabbits are used for the fur trade 
than any other animal. Besides being used 
to make felt hats, hundreds of thousands 
are made into fur coats, and sold under 
the names of seal-musquash, two-L seal, 
Lemeuse seal, Ermine, Baltic fox and Polar 
seal. 





In Wisconsin recently a colored lad was 
assigned to chase a Fish Hawk from a pri- 
vate fishing lake. The boy shot at the 
hawk, which attacked him. It was neces- 
sary to amputate the bird’s leg to get its 
talons out of the boy’s arm. 





A California State Game official believes 
that Marin County, that state, has all the 
crows in the country. He should see some 
of the big crow roosts in Pennsylvania. 





This year the seasons and bag limits will 
be designated on the back of the resident 
hunter’s license certificate. A return stub is 
also attached on which every hunter is re- 
quested to fill out the amount of game killed 
at the close of the season, and mail the card 
to the Game Commission, Harrisburg. 





It is said that a thrush can see a worm 
in the grass 100 yards away, a sparrow 
a crumb 50 yards distant, that a swallow 
flying 40 miles an hour can see an insect 
100 yards ahead, and that a hawk poised 
300 feet in the air can detect a mouse in 
heavy growth. Eagles and Vultures also 
possess super-telescopic sight. 





Game Refuge Keeper William G. Mat- 
thews of Rector, Westmoreland County, is 
having all sorts of trouble trying to catch 
an escaped monkey. He saw the little fel- 
low a number of times in the trees along 
the refuge line, and hopes to catch it in 
a live trap very soon. 





James G. Pugh, of Coatesville, broke 46 
out of 50 clay targets on his 85th birth- 
day in July. Sportsmen celebrated his birth- 
day at the annual Pugh day event at the 
Lodge of the Center County Rod & Gun 
Club. 


NEW LITERATURE 


THE ARTIST’S GAME BAG, by Lynn 
Bogue Hunt. All pictures and no reading. 
A book every gunner will enjoy. All popu- 
lar game species and fur bearing animals 
are included; also predators. An education 
in itself. Published by Derrydale Press, 





NATURE LORE, a splendid little book 
for older boys and girls interested in na- 
ture study. Prepared by Dr. H. P. Von 
W. Kjerschow Agersborg, Biologist, U. S. 
National Park Service, Washington, D. C. 





THE AMERICAN WOODCOCK, by O. 
S. Pettigill, Jr. The most complete study 
ever made of one of our most popular and 
least understood game birds. Published by 
Boston Society of Natural History. 
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THE ROLE OF CYCLES IN CONSERVATION 


Present Knowledge of This Subject Must Be Expanded Through Research 


CHANGING concept of conservation 
can be discerned in the thought of 
today. In the good old days, wildlife 

conservation was unknown. The game war- 
den philosophy that fishing and hunting were 
rights and the seasons were to be regulated 
in order to spread the dwindling game 
around was strongly entrenched. But today 
creative conservation means a wise and well- 
balanced handling of natural areas and re- 
sources for game, timber, esthetics and rec- 
reation that the supply shall regenerate as 
used. 

Conservation research is new, so new that it 
has not yet built up the honor and prestige 
accruing to conventional research. It is not 
bound by narrow limits of the orthodox; it 
rests on a broad foundation of predilection, 
free, untrameled and unhindered. Let us 
hope that it shall never be dominated by 
band-wagonism. 

Wildlife research has moved so rapidly 
that the public is already years behind; ad- 
ministration is behind; even other wildlife 
scientists lag in their familiarity with their 
fellow workers’ results. This is another 
prime reason, another leading argument for 
a central wildlife research organization and 
unified publication of results. 


Cycles and the role of cycles is a new 
avenue of research on the problems of wild- 
life. But twenty-five years ago, the great 
Ernest Thompson Seton presented the first 
definite evidence of the cycle principle. We 
can call him the father of the cycle concept. 
He was followed by Elton, Leopold, Green, 
King and others who have been instrumental 
in building up a cycle consciousness in con- 
servation thought, 

The whole scheme of wildlife policy and 
wildlife planning is tied up with the cycles. 
Wildlife planning is looking ahead, but the 
men, the administrators who fail to realize 
and consider the cycles, can’t fairly be called 
planners! 


Many hypotheses and theories have regu- 
larly succeeded each other in explaining the 
cycles. Almost universally conservation offi- 
cials have no knowledge of biology. The 
workings of most administrative minds is 
that you “can’t treat sick birds.” But the 
cycle problem is too real. It cannot be 
thrown overboard and forgotten. Conserva- 
tion is no ostrich to thus hide its head in the 
sands of indifference. 


To the everlasting credit of the gentle- 
men I have just named, the concept of cycles 
has become firmly entrenched in conserva- 
tion research. It is a real principle of bi- 
ology and the proper locus of scientific in- 
vestigation. It is the function of conserva- 
tionists to further the exploration of cycles. 
To do otherwise would lay them open to 
grave criticism on the score of improper un- 


By LEONARD WILLIAM WING 


Reprinted courtesy American Wildlife 


derstanding of the conservation forces. The 
cycle challenges science to unravel its mys- 
teries and it challenges administration to 
consider its tidal wave of depletion. 

The game population drop in America of 
the latest grouse, rabbit and duck decline 
may be conservatively guessed at 500,000,000. 
What effect should this have on conserva- 
tion policy? 

In my own state of Wisconsin, the loss of 
game in the downward phases of the cycles 
is surely 35,000,000 individuals. At’a dollar 
apiece (and one dollar is cheap for Wiscon- 
sin game), Wisconsin’s natural resource 
ledger has lost $35,000,000. What effect 
should this have on conservation economics? 


This raises the further question of finance. 





Ruffed Grouse 


With a national inventory loss of one-half 
billion pieces per cycle, with a Wisconsin 
inventory loss of thirty-five million, can con- 
servation afford to niggardly deal out pen- 
nies for cycle research? The cycle rears its 
head over a broad range of the wildlife field. 
It builds up our game resource and then 
mows the density down. It throws our whole 
conservation mechanism out of equilibrium 
and we must suffer the consequences for it. 


Efforts to discover the mechanism of the 
cycle are getting somewhere now. It has 
already been shown that the fluctuations we 
perceive as a phenomenon of nature are a 
blend of several cycles of varying length and 
amplitude. In one species may appear sev- 
eral definitely recognizable component cycles. 
In another we may find some identical 
cycles plus still other components, 


Game men, sportsmen and others have 
been talking of 6-year, 10-year, ll-year, and 
other cycles. The primary cycle appears 
now to be about 23 years and other cycles 


multiples and sub-multiples of the primary 
cycle. 

Evidence is pouring in that the periodicity 
and phase may shift with geography. | or 
example, it appears that the grouse cycle o! 
southern Wisconsin and southern Michigan 
has a periodicity one-half that of farther 
north. It appears that the quail cycle will 
run at opposite phase in the midwest than 
along the Atlantic seaboard and the South. 

The cycle may also be less severe in some 
parts of the range. On some ecological habi- 
tats the cycle influence may be particularly 
potent. There may be ameliorating influ- 
ences in the environment which temporarily 
stay the full cycle power-drive. There may 
possibly be inherent features in the stock 
that tend to militate for or against the 
species. And again, it may be due to the 
presence or absence of components of the 
cycle. 

We are directing efforts toward continu- 
ing to break the cycle into its constituent 
parts, toward an understanding of its geo- 
graphic implications and the relation to cyclic 
features of the environment. The complexi- 
ties of the cycle phenomena seriously ques- 
tion the probability of a panacea for all the 
ills of population. We must patiently un- 
ravel the skein to find the simple under- 
standable elements at the bottom of the 
snarl. Conservationists, game men, sports- 
men must be patient. They should help us 
but must not expect us to go through the 
devious alleys of the population maze over- 
night. 


The supposition that wildlife cycles are 
dominated by the sun is no reason to ignore 
cycles. We should be inspired, we should 
be stimulated to greater efforts by this rela- 
tionship. There is some reason why wildlife 
reflects the solar activities. Here we have a 
definite starting point and it becomes nec- 
cessary to further explore and extend this 
line of inquiry. 

Undoubtedly laymen and administrators 
will still ask us, “What are you doing about 
stopping cyclic losses?” Our only reply 
will be, “We can do nothing as yet. Before 
any practical remedies can be devised, before 
any practical remedies can be applied, we 
must know what is going on. Then and only 
then will we be in position to work out 
methods to combat these disastrous cycles.” 


Our attempts to break down cycles are 
an entering wedge in opening the door of 
darkness. It is possible and evidence !cads 
us to believe it is probable, that these com- 
ponent cycles are the cumulative effects from 
several causes. Each differing cause may 
affect populations in its own way, at its own 
rate and in its own time. 

The Weather Bureau spends millions of 
dollars to predict weather for two or ee 


(Continued on page 23) 
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A NEW WILD TURKEY 
PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 5) 

Three projects of this sort were carried 
out with various degrees of success and 
failure. In two instances the wild gob- 
blers were attracted readily, and all the hens 
not previously mated were fertilized and 
hatched and reared normal broods, Other 
birds within the area which had previously 
mated with the farm reared gobblers also 
brought forth normal flocks. However, there 
was a noticeable difference between the activ- 
ity of these youngsters and those fathered 
by the wild Toms. The latter were much 
wilder and learned to care for themselves 
much sooner. 

In the third instance there was a little dif- 
ficulty in attracting a wild gobbler to the area, 
but eventually, by devious methods employed 
by the Keeper in charge, one came to the 
enclosure and mated with the penned birds. 

Unfortunately again, in two cases dogs 
broke through the wire, which had been 
raised temporarily to permit the hen and 
poults to range more widely, and killed over 
fifty percent of both adult and young. Not- 
withstanding this catastrophe, however, the 
remaining birds perfectly acclimated them- 
selves, and should provide splendid shooting 
for future years. 

A conference of Board and Staff officials 
was held at the Wild Turkey Farm on Sun- 
day, August 9, to determine the feasibility of 
continuing this project. I was particularly 
eager to have the matter discussed. I felt it 
to be of extreme importance and hoped it 
would be endorsed more widely. My wishes 
came true, for when our last year’s activities 
were expounded to those present. I was both 
amazed and gratified to learn that, without 
exception, all were in favor of a continuance 
of the program on a much larger scale. 

This extended program was discussed at 
great length and the results were very en- 
couraging, so much so in fact that I venture 
to say it will be crowned with the greatest 
success. 

Those Field Officers attending the meet- 
ing who are likely to be affected under the 
enlarged project were Division Supervisors 
Frank E, Myers and William J. Davis; 
Game Protector S. H. Price, Huntingdon 
County; Refuge Keeper John W. Fenton, 
Perry County; Refuge Keeper Ross Metz, 
Huntingdon County; Refuge Keeper R. E. 
Kauffman, Mifflin County; Refuge Keeper 
Orrie Smith, Fulton County; Refuge Keep- 
er D. H. Franklin, Franklin County, Deputy 
Game Protector H. E. Metzger, Bedford 
County, and Refuge Keeper Elmer Alexan- 
der, Mifflin County. 


Administrative officials attending the gath- 
ering included Seth Gordon, Executive Sec- 
retary, and his assistant Judd Turner; 
Charles W. Wessell, in Charge of Propaga- 
tion; Richard Gerstell, Chief, Division of 
Game Purchases and Distribution; James 
N. Morton, Assistant Director of Refuges 
and Lands, and Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., Chief 
of Education. 


Briefly the extended program is this: The 
Board, provided funds are available, will in- 
Crease the number of holding pens in several 
diferent refuges to eight, surrounding them 
wi) heavy gauge wire, and providing drop 
gates for releasing birds when the time 
Comes to allow them to extend their range. 

he areas will be carefully supervised by 
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the above field personnel, all of whom are fa- 
miliar with the habits of the wild turkey, and 
every precaution will be taken to insure pro- 
tection from winged and four-footed pred- 
ators. Each of the areas will contain ten acres 
and will be stocked one bird to an acre. Only 
the best breeders will be released in the en- 
closures thus assuring the highest quality 
offspring. 

It is felt that an area of such size will 
provide adequate nesting sites and feed for 
the birds. The areas will be carefully selected 
so that each will contain the best environ- 
mental conditions, both from the standpoint 
of food and cover, and after they are fenced 
in, they will be trapped clean of predators. 

The wire fence surounding the areas will 
be buried about a foot deep to eliminate 
small predators, and the top barriers will be 
of sufficient strength to withstand the shock 
of deer which run against it or of dogs 
which might try to enter. 

It is also the plan to transfer the first set- 
ting of eggs at the holding pens to the Game 
Farm for incubation. By so doing a greater 
percentage of hatch will be assured, because, 
despite all the vigilance the caretakers will 
be able to give the areas, there are times 
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when crows, snakes, turtles, or other crea- 
tures may find access to the nests and de- 
stroy most, if not all, of the eggs. By trans- 
ferring the first hatch to the Game Farms, 
however, this possibility will be overcome. 
It will also greatly improve the blood strain 
of the game farm birds. 

In all probability the hens will be per- 
mitted to hatch and rear their second brood 
in the enclosure, and when the young are 
at the proper age, both mother and poults 
will be allowed to roam outside of the area 
in order that they may range more widely. 
This system, judging from the opinion of all 
present, is expected to work out admirably, 
and we are all looking forward to the day 
when our wild turkeys will have not only in- 
creased, but improved their strain, especially 
those at the Farm. 

With Pennsylvania’s system of game ref- 
uges, with the wild turkey farm completed, 
with the new program outlined above, a fu- 
ture supply of this magnificent bird in Penn- 
sylvania is assured. They need our help in 
winter to obtain a supply of food and if this 
is provided hunters, no doubt, will for years 
to come be thrilled by the sight of the 
splendid wild turkey and be privileged to 
match their wits with this, the noblest of 
game birds. 


THE ROLE OF CYCLES 


(Continued from page 22) 

days ahead with an accuracy which leaves 
much to be desired. Game administration 
spends millions of dollars with less success. 
Students of climatic cycles hope to forecast 
weather for years in advance through knowl- 
edge of climatic cycles. Students of wildlife 
cycles hope to predict game populations in 
advance through knowledge of wildlife 
cycles. Here our analogy ends. Climatolo- 
gists can do nothing about weather. We can 
do something about game. 

Research on cycles progresses slowly. 
There is no such thing as an organized cycle 
program. The hope of the Matamek Con- 
ference in 1931 was for such a program of 
cycle research enrolling the scattered indi- 
viduals delving into the cycle mystery. That 
aim, that ideal of four years ago, still re- 
mains a will-o’-the-wisp. 

Sixteen months ago Aldo Leopold, call- 
ing the beginning of the downward cycle a 
“biological eclipse,” said: “So here we are 
on the verge of an epochal event, and only 
three scientific institutions have vouchsafed 
their men so much as a piece of smoked 
glass. There are dozens of game managers 
and biologists who want to work on the 
cycle, but they lack funds for field studies 
and laboratory experiments. Our scant exist- 
ing knowledge is partly locked up for lack 
of publication. The handful of men who 
have funds got them by passing the hat. In 
short, the captains and the kings who offi- 
ciate at scientific money-bags are not yet 
cycle-conscious. Another decade must go by 
—another score of millions of conservation 
funds must be spent blindfolded—before the 
work of deciphering this great enigma can 
effectively begin. Thus, and not otherwise, 
does conservation muddle through.” 

And still investigations of wildlife cycles, 
the greater dilemma in conservation today, 
exist on shoestrings. Cycle research has no 
money of its own. It is a vagrant, destitute 
and without means of support. 

It makes little difference where the re- 
search be carried on so long as it is done. 
It is now active in but few institutions, a 
few mere twinklings in the conservation cos- 
mos. Biologists can launch an assault upon 
the problems of population cycles; they have 
the inherent power to turn the twinklings 
into full sunlight. But—it takes money to 
do it. You can’t get something for nothing 
in research any more than in a chain store. 
Sportsmen, the American Wildlife Institute, 
and other similar groups now have an oppor- 
tunity to make notable progress in conserva- 
tion. They can make a glorious name, gain 
honor and prestige by throwing the power of 
their financial shoulder to the wheel and 
rolling the conservation machine over the 
cycle barrier. 


I have tried to show the uncertainty in 
our entire program of conservation due to 
the cycles. Conservationists are but Lilli- 
putians trying to rope and hog-tie an in- 
visible mystery. Upon the solution of these 
cycles rests the future of game manage- 
ment, of restoration and regional plans. Un- 
til a more thorough understanding of cycles 
is reached, until greater knowledge of cycles 
is available, plans dealing with wildlife con- 
servation evolve in the dark and their prac- 
ticability and application are fraught with 
grave uncertainty. 
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Planting Food For Wildlife 


By WILLIAM C. GRIMM 


Note: This is the sixth and last of a splendid series of articles and illustrations on game 
foods. We are greatly indebted to Mr. Grimm for preparing them. 








Dwarr SuMACH Brack CHOKEBERRY 
(Rhus copailina) (Pyrus melanocarpa) 





PURPLE -FLOWERING RASPBERRY Pasture Rose 
(Rubus odoratus) (Rosa humilis) 


William C. Grimm- 1936. 











Dwarf Sumach: Resembles other sumachs as to fruit. Leaflets have entire margins and there 
are winged projections along the main stalk between the leafiets. 


Black Chokeberry: Medium-sized shrub. Leaves alternate with finely-toothed margins; quite 
smooth. Fruit berry-like, about %4 inch In diameter, nearly black. 


Purple-flowering Raspberry: Stems not prickly but covered with glandular hairs. Leaves sim- 
ple, or 3-5 lobed, and finely toothed. Flowers rose-like. Very attractive ornamental; also pro- 
vides some food for birds. 

Wild or Pasture Rose: A low shrub armed with fine straight prickles, Leaflets 5 to 
finely toothed. Fruit nearly round, orange-red. The common wild rose. 
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YOUR CLUB AND MINE 
(Continued from page 4) 

The Executive Committee is compos d 
of all the Chairmen of the various co:n- 
mittees, of which a list follows: Auditin 
Committee; Banquet Committee; Enterton- 
ment Committee; Educational Committce; 
Farmer’s Sportsmen Cooperative Commitice; 
Finance Committee; Forestry Committee; 
Fish Committee; Game Committee; Game 
Feeding Committee, Game Farm Commitice; 
Izaak Walton Trout Pond Nursery Commit- 
tee; Law Enforcement Committee; Legal 
Committee; Legislative Committee; Mem)er- 
ship Committee; Prize Committee; Publicity 
Committee; Save The Loyalsock Committee; 
Stream Improvement Committee; Vermin 
Control Committee; Water Committee. 

The most essential of these are Member 
ship, Publicity, Entertainment, Law Enforce- 
ment, Game Feeding, Stream Improvement, 
and Fish and Game Committees. 

It is necessary to have Directors who are 
active and well distributed. This association 
has 187 Directors, distributed according to 
membership throughout the county, with 
at least one in every precinct, 

This set-up is very helpful to the Game 
and Fish Commissions in gathering together 
information and also in distributing game 
and fish. It also better promotes the activi- 
ties of the organization. 

To have a successful organization, it is 
essential to keep interest stirred up; first, 
by giving every one a job to do, then by 
having interesting meetings. We hold month- 
ly Directors meetings, mostly dinner meet- 
ings, some of which are in the smaller towns 
and rural districts, usually at some church 
which furnishes the dinners. At all of these 
meetings the public is invited to attend. Here 
we transact our business, usually have some 
speaker or moving pictures, and sometimes 
both. In this way we show to the public 
the work we are doing for them, thereby 
gaining their support and membership. 

This association has its own Game Farm 
in Williamsport, where we have a capacity 
for rearing 1,000 ringnecks, and have been 
very successful in doing so. It also sponsors 
what is known as the Trout Pond Nursery, 
on route No. 220 between Muncy and 
Hughesville, where we have a capacity for 
rearing both brook and brown trout in large 
numbers for distribution in Central Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The pictures accompanying this article 
will convince you, when I say we have one 
of the best Sportsmen’s picnics held any 
place, This is one of the best ways to keep 
up the interest in the association. It is an 
annual affair, always held the last Wednes- 
day in July. 

At this picnic are held all the sports en- 
joyed by Sportsmen. Regular trap shooting 
contests (three traps); a Wild Cat trap, large 
bore rifle at Bull’s-eye targets, also a Run- 
ning Deer, small bore 22 cal. at small discs, 
and with telescopic sights at “Gopher” tar- 
gets. There is also pistol shooting, archery, 
bait and fly casting, and many other events 
for which substantial prizes are given, wind- 
ing up with a hot cafeteria dinner. Along 
with the above, there are always some spe- 
cial events put on by experts, such as, fancy 
riding by the State Police, polo games, etc. 

When you become more interested in tell- 
ing of the fine time you had and what you 
(Continued on page 25) 
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YOUR CLUB AND MINE 


(Continued from page 24) 

saw, than wanting to be able to tell you got 
the bag limit; when you are satisfied to take 
your share only, that is, only what you can 
use, leaving some for the next year; when 
you are willing to conserve for the next gen- 
eration the sport you are now enioying; then 
and only then, can you call yourself a Sports- 
man, 

Sportsmen! Either join some local organi- 
zation, or if there are none in your county, 
start one. Any adjoining association officials 
will be willing to help you. Once you are 
started see that your association becomes 
affiliated with the state-wide association—the 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs of Pennsyl- 
vania, Take active part in your association, 
as there is always a place for you some- 
where. Don’t be backward in letting the offi- 
cers know you are willing to help; they are 
looking for just such fellows. 

Put your organization behind the Game 
Commission and its field officers, and with 
this support, they can curtail the violations 
of the Game Code. When it once becomes 
known that the sportsmen will report vio- 
lations, and appear as witnesses against the 
violators, we will then have very few viola- 
tions. 


ENTER HAWK—EXIT MOUSE 
(Continued from page 17) 


came to my attention, and on checking over 
the stomach contents I found that every one 
contained meadow mice exclusively. 

A short time before this the city forester 
brought a number of girdled pines to me and 
sought information as to the cause of this 
high mortality rate among the young trees. 
| accompanied him to the watershed, and 
noticed that an appalling number of the 
infant trees had been girdled by meadow 
mice — most of the work having evidently 
been done under the cover of snow. 

In some areas where there was an abund- 
ance of ground cover, the proportion of loss 
must have been upwards of 40 per cent, and 
in certain spots practically every tree over 
a diameter of 100 feet had been completely 
girdled close to the ground and consequently 
killed. 

After a survey of these conditions, it was 
not difficult to convince the head of the 
water bureau that what was needed on the 
area was not less hawks, but more hawks, 
and orders were given that no more shooting 
of birds of prey was to be permitted. 

The writer is not a fanatic on the hawk 
question. Far too often has he seen the 
havoc that the long-tailed accipiters can play 
among the other bird life, but he is firmly of 
the belief that sportsmen, farmers, foresters 
and conservationists can get together on a 
middle ground and see the complicated 
problem of wildlife relationships as it is. 
Blind partisanship and such statements as 
“The only good hawk is a dead hawk,” 
achieve nothing, 

There have been sufficient data gathered 
by the Department of Agriculture and the 
various State investigations, such as ours in 
ennsylvania, to make the actual feeding 
habits of the hawks and owls no longer a 
matter of conjecture, but of actual knowl- 
edge. 

The fact that Ringnecked pheasants and 

(Continued on page 27) 
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THE STARLING AND THE 
COWBIRD 


By DR. GEORGE M. SUTTON 


a crow, was introduced from Europe about fifty years 

ago, and has since extended its range so rapidly it is 
one of the most abundant birds of Pennsylvania. It is very 
gregarious and, save in the spring, is usually seen in immense 
flocks, walking through fields or wheeling about in the air, 
with fluttering flight. 


e HE STARLING, which walks on the ground like 


It is a little smaller than a Robin, with a long, pointed bill 
and short tail. The plumage is black, highly glossed with blue, 
green, purple, and violet, particularly on the neck. Ali of the 
feathers above are more or less broadly tipped with creamy 
or buffy, and the bird is unspotted below save on the sides 
and flanks. 

It nests early, utilizing all-available cavities, and if there are 
not enough to go round, it permits Flickers or Red-headed 
Woodpeckers to dig one and then ousts the owners and 
uses the new cavity for its own nest. It has been known 
actually to kill llickers in driving them from their newly made nests. As Starlings become 
increasingly abundant, there is grave danger of their making it difficult for some of our 
birds to rear their young at all. 





The Starling is a great mimic. It has a characteristic, high, thin squeal and numerous 
chuckling notes, which it intersperses with imitations of the Wood Peewee, Bob-White, 
and other well-known birds. As it sings, it puffs out its throat-feathers, and during spring 
shakes its wings in ecstasy. 


Favorable remarks must be made concerning the food-habits of this bird. It eats, espe- 
cially during spring and summer, much noxious insect life, noticeably larvae which it finds 
in lawns and fields, and it preys upon the dreaded Japanese beetle. As its natural enemies 
come to assert themselves, it may eventually become a desirable bird citizen. 

Starlings roost together in great numbers. They like to congregate in barn-lofts, cupolas 
or steeples, or along the high window-sills and cornices of buildings where they squeal all 
night as they crowd each other, or take short flights in the soft glow of the electric lights. 


while he is not a songster, he puts much energy into his high, thin squeak as he 

bows, almost upside down, with wings and tail outspread, in the top of some tree. 
This same high note is often to be heard as the birds, in groups of three or four, pass over, 
undulating slightly in the manner of their tribe. 


W HEN the Cowbird comes in spring he is usually concerned over his mating, and 


On the ground, the Cowbird walks in a quiet and dignified manner. It may be seen in 
pastures, sometimes perching on the cows’ backs where it captures insects. I once saw a 
flock of them remain an entire morning near a newly born calf, evincing great interest in the 
little creature and its mother. 


The head, neck and breast of the male Cowbird is a coffee-brown with faint purple gloss. 
The rest of the plumage is black with greenish reflections. The female is dull gray all over. 


The female is an expert at locating nests. Evidently she watches smaller birds, learns 
where they are building nests, and then while they are 
not watching her, slips in and deposits her egg. Sometimes 
the egg is laid long before the nest is completed. Occasion- 
ally, when an egg is thus deposited before the rightful owner of 
when an egg is thus deposited before the rightful owner of 
the nest has laid her eggs, the little birds build another bottom 
in their nest, sealing the heavy egg beneath the hair and vege- 
table fiber. Yellow Warbler nests are thus sometimes several 
stories high, and I have more than once found eggs sealed 
into the foundation material of the nests of larger birds, I 
remember one Scarlet Tanager nest which held two eggs of 
the owner and four of the Cowbird, and there was an addi- 
tional Cowbird egg sealed in the foundation material. 


Being larger than his nest mates, the young Cowbird claims 
the most attention. He may actually push the other young and 
eggs out of the nest. 


















































THE ELK IN PENNSYLVANIA 
(Continued from page 7) 

Various authorities have estimated that 
the normal annual increase to be expected 
from elk in the wild state approximates 10% 
of their total number. By detailed manipu- 
lation of the figures presented on the chart, 
it is possible to calculate roughly the popu- 
lation trend of the Pennsylvania elk herd 
from 1913 to 1935 and by so doing, it will 
be found that apparently from 1913 through 
1923 the herd maintained or exceeded the 
expected normal increase; that from 1924 
through 1927 the increase was probably 
slightly less than normal; and that from 
1928 through 1935 the rate has constantly 
remained far below the expected normal. 

Finally, the figures on the chart, together 
with 1936 population statistics, seem to in- 
dicate that the Pennsylvania elk experiment, 
though partially successful in the past, is 
doomed to failure. 

Since the trends of the newly established 
elk herd have been pointed out, it is not 
amiss to attempt an explanation of the 
same. 

When the first animals were stocked, they 
were placed in certain refuges in the north- 
k ern half of the State where range conditions 
t were most suited to them. Being also under 
} legal protection, a rapid increase naturally 
would be expected and actually took place. 
Almost immediately, the animals evidenced 
their known tendency toward extended 
wanderings and their apparent preference 
of grazing over browsing. Accordingly, they 
moved to the richer agricultural areas bor- 
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dering the forest country where they grazed 
on farm crops, found shelter in the woods 
and proceeded rapidly and successfully to 
propagate under the ideal conditions en- 
countered. 

Because of excessive property damage 
wrought by the animals, it soon became 
necessary to remove them from the farming 
sections and to limit them to the larger ex- 
panses of wooded mountain country. So 
limited, they continued to show a yearly 
increase from 1923 through 1927 even 
though faced with an annual open season. 

Up until about 1928 the elk had one all 
important factor in their favor, namely, a 
comparatively small amount of human in- 
terference, There were no large lumber 
operations in progress and the vast un- 
broken woodlands in the north-central part 
of the State were not readily accessible to 
a large number of people. Even the hunters 
were from 1913 through 1927 not particu- 
larly numerous in the elk country. Fewer 
licenses were sold than in recent years and 
the gunners were principally attracted to 
the more southern mountain districts which 
were more easily reached from the great 
population centers and which then sup- 
ported the heaviest deer populations com- 
mon to the State. 

By 1928, an improved and greatly ex- 
tended highway system, together with an 
increased number of better and faster au- 
tomobiles, rendered the forest areas of the 
north-central counties readily accessible to 
the summer traveler, while an increased 
deer population attracted an ever greater 
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proportion of an enlarging army of hunter 
to the region. The net result of the sam. 
was that the elk herd was almost constant}, 
subjected to human contact in one form « 

another. 

Since the elk is by nature a rather “hig! 
strung” animal apparently unable to suffe 
human interference, a greatly reduced an 
nual increase accompanied the expandin; 
influences of civilization and the anima! 
have finally been driven back into thos 
same areas where they last existed approx 
mately seventy-five years ago. 

Under the influences during the past fe, 
years brought to bear by the “opening-up’ 
of the last wilderness areas, chiefly throug! 
the construction of roads by the C.C.C., th: 
elk population has become so small that it 
individual members have assumed that in 
explicable psychological status whereunde: 
they cease to reproduce their own kind and 
are once more doomed to extinction eve 
though rigidly protected by law. 

A continued plan of restocking at regula: 
intervals might possibly prevent immediate 
extinction and assure a constant elk popu- 
lation which would afford enjoyment to a 
very limited number of persons who were 
so fortunate as to occasionally glimpse one 
of its members, but under present condi- 
tions, any program designed to allow the 
hunters to reap an annual or even occa 
sional elk crop are destined to failure. 

For the reader’s convenience, the histor 
of the elk in Pennsylvania as herein de- 
scribed is graphically portrayed on the ma) 
attached hereto. 
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MARSHALL SHOOT 
First Day 

In the 16 yd. five hundred target race 
over the T. C. Marshall traps, Yorklyn, Del- 
aware, on Wednesday, August 12, these 
Pennsylvanians made scores: D. E, Moore, 
York, 469; R. E. Shriever, Philadelphia, 473: 
Fred Hess, Boyertown, 475; John A. Mes- 
simer, 485; C. G. Haney, Philadelphia, 457; 
Harry Nice, Abington, 480; Frank A. Mc- 
Cormick, Abington, 476; George A. Patter- 
son, Jenkington, 473; W. H. Pearson, Beth- 
lehem, 487; J. M. Stinson, Bradford, 475; 
S. M. Crothers, Chestnut Hill, 489; H. B. 
Slack, Lancaster, 95x100; T. Clarence Mar- 
shall, Kennett Square, 479; Carl Rauten- 
berg, Chestnut Hill, 474; Elmer E. Miller, 
Millersburg, 463. 

Professional scores: J. M. Hawkins, Camp 
Hill, Pa. 489; Arthur Cascaden, Tampa, 
Fla., 471; Norman A. Wright, Wilmington, 
Del., 490; Capt. J. B. Grier, Rockland, Del., 
494. 

Three tied for high honors, each dropping 
four out of five hundred. Other shooting 
aces who performed admirably were: Joseph 
F. Heistand, of Philadelphia, 1935 amateur 
champion of North America; Ned Lilley, 
the Michigan titleholder, and Phil Miller. 
French Lick Springs, Indiana. 

Dr. I. S. Lilley, Stanton, Michigan, father 
of Ned Lilley, is also a great marksman. 
He went down but nine in the 500 race. 
Pennsylvanians turned out in large num- 
bers. Sixteen of the fifty shooters that par- 
ticipated were Keystoners. 


Second Day 


On the second day Walter Beaver, Ber- 
wyn, and R. C. Coffey, Orlando, Fia., stal- 
mated 174x175 from the 16 yard line. Ned 
Lilley and Joe Heistand, the Western cracks 
were runnerups with each dropping two out 
of the 175 clays. J. Mowell Hawkins, Camp 
Hill, professional, was high over his col- 
leagues with 169. 

Other Pennsylvanians who made good 
scores on the second day were: Clark Aber, 
Easton, 152; W. L. Spann, Brandywine 
Summit, 138; Ottis H. Skidd, Wilkes-Barre, 
172; J. W. Eshleman, Jr., Lancaster, 165; 
H. M. Nichols, Philadelphia, 166; T. C. 
Marshall, Kennett Square, 161; Roy Hem- 
ming, Reading, 157; H. A. Trout, Boyer- 
town, 166; E. M. Rhoads, 130; E. D. Gresh, 
143; H. B. Hostetter, 146; J. M. Stinson, 
164; J. B. Fontain, 159; S. M. Crothers, 170; 
C. A. Grove, 155; R. E. Downs, 138; R. C. 
Helt, 160; A. P. Davey, 164; R. S. Miller, 
160; L. E. Sentz, 155; E, F. Hill, Hughes- 
ville, 161; Lee L. Koblin, 163; E. F. Mills. 
147; C. S. Bowers, 156; A. L. Miller, 165: 
loseph Junglass, 172; G. B. Scarlett, 150: 
4. B. Tulley, 159; M. R. Horan, 152; Rob- 
‘rt R. Bush, 158; S. R. Greenley, 158; G. 
M. Leed, 136; Fred Hess, 155; C. R. Patch- 
cll, 156; Steve Sobecko, 160: George D. 
Baldwin, 172; C. H. Newcome, 163; W. H. 
Pearson, 171; George Newmaster, 155; 


Charles Francisco, 157; A. D. VanAtta, 151; 
i. M. Horne, 160; J. A. Ginrich, 166: Ed- 
ard Mueller, 157. 
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Third Day 


During the third day’s shoot the world’s 
record was broken. The squad that held the 
title broke their own record by one tar- 
get. In 1935 the same squad broke 498x500 
and at this match they went 499x500, The 


squad comprised Ned Lilley, Joseph F. 
Heistand, H. C. Jones, William Eldred, and 
Arthur Cascaden. Mr. Cascaden is a pro- 
fessional. Lilley missed his 64th “rock” and 
the others broke 100 straight. 

Mrs. Ralph Paddock, New York State 
woman champion, topped a field of eight 
contestants, 168x175. Miss Bettie Wester, 
Germantown, Pa., was runner-up with 167; 
while Mrs. Joseph S. Murphy, New Jersey 
woman champion, was third. Other women 
contestants were: Miss Ruth Guthert, Va., 
162; Mrs. Fred Hess, 159; Mrs. Mary Conde, 
N. J., 157; Miss Joan Abey, Md., 150; Mrs. 
T. C. Jackson, Stormville, N. Y., 140. 

The day before Mrs. Fred Hess, Boyer- 
town, Pennsylvania Woman champion, car- 
ried off the honors of her sex, 156x175. 

E. B. Shamberlain, Martville, N. Y., and 
Joseph Heistand, Hillsboro, Ohio, each 
broke 175x175. There was no shoot off, the 
former winning the trophy in a toss. 

In the 175 target race, Joe Heistand, the 
Hillsboro, Ohio, ace, went straight and H. 
C, Jones, Alton, Ill., was runnerup with 174. 
D. F. Beck, Havre De Grace, Md., tied with 
Jones, 174. Some of the Pennsylvanians who 
were in there with good scores were Al 
Mullhaupt, Bradford, 170; W. H. Pearson, 
Bethlehem, 172; S. M. Crothers, 173; J. M. 
Stinson, 170; J. W. Eshleman, 171; J. Mow- 
ell Hawkins, was high again with the pro- 
fessionals, 174; Norman Wright, 173: Arthur 
Cascaden, 171; Henry Winchester, 148: F. 
C. Tussen, 148; W. H. Coxe, 162. 


Last Day 


The final day’s match brought out a big 
field of shooters. The handicap events took 
place. C. B. Platt, Bridgeton, N. J., from 
the 21 yard line, smashed 144x150 from the 
25 yard line. H. G. Tulley, president of the 
Roxboro Gun Club, was third with eight 
down. From the 17 yard line Mrs. Mary 
H. Conde, Morristown, N. J., carried off the 
honors with her sex. 1100 targets were 
thrown in the four days. Heistand was high 
over all with 1083 dead birds, and Ned Lil- 
ley was runnerup with 1076. 


25 yard—Chamberlain; second, Jones; 
third, Heistand. 

23 yard—Mulhaupt; second, Holloway; 
third, Eldred. 

19 yard—Tulley; Simon; Chapman. 

17 yard—Shaffer; Mrs. Conde: A. B. 
Stout. 

High Professionals—Hugh Falls, Port 


Deposit, Md. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


. What birds are not protected in Penn 
sylvania? 

A. The Blue Jay, English Sparrow, Starling, 

Kingfisher, Turkey Vulture, Crow, Gos- 

hawk, Sharp-shinned Hawk, Cooper’s 

Hawk, Broad-winged Hawk, Red-tailed 

Hawk, Red-shouldered Hawk, Marsh 

Hawk, Rough-legged Hawk, Duck Hawk, 

Pigeon Hawk, Barred Owl, Great Horned 

Owl, and Snowy Owl. 

.What mammals are not protected? 

. Foxes, wildcats, weasels, porcupines, 

woodchucks, chipmunks, and all other 

wild animals except game and fur-bearing 
animals. 

Q.Is a license necessary to raise and sell 
game? 

A. Propagation License, costing $1.00 per 
year, 
Game Commission, Harrisburg, is neces- 
sary to raise and sell game. 

Q. 1s a license necessary to possess a ferret? 

A. Yes; such licenses cost $1.00 and must 
also be secured at the Commission’s offi- 
ces. 

Q. What does a taxidermy license cost? 

A. $25.00. 

Q.Is a license necessary to buy furs and 
resell them to licensed dealers in Penn- 
sylvania, and if so what does it cost? 

A.A license is necessary, and costs $5.00. 

Q. May non-resident dealers buy and receive 
furs for commercial purposes in Pennsyl- 
vania? 

A. If they first secure a fur-dealer’s license, 
which in this case, costs $50.00. 

Q.Is a license necessary on the part of 
Pennsylvania dealers to buy and resell out 
of the state? 

A. Yes; this type of license costs $10.00. 

Q. Is it legal to possess live fur-bearing ani- 
mals in captivity? 

A. Yes, providing same are taken legally 
during the open season. 

Q. How long may game be kept after the 
season closes? 

A. Only thirty (30) days. 

. 


. May bow and arrows be used in killing 
> 
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Trap, rifle and revolver marksmen should 
not pitch quoits if they want to maintain 
their accuracy in shooting, says a_ well- 
known sportsman. 


ENTER HAWK—EXIT MOUSE 

(Continued from page 25) 
rabbits are more abundant on the area which 
I have described, than in any equal area with 
which I am familiar, amply demonstrates 
that the six species of hawks and owls most 
abundant on the area, namely, the Red-tailed. 
Red-shouldered, Rough-legged, Marsh and 
Sparrow hawks, and the Barn and Short 
eared Owls, will pay little attention to any- 
thing else, so long as their natural food, the 
meadow mouse, is abundant and easly ob 
tained. 


obtainable at the offices of the - 
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_ THE LAST HUNT 
(Continued from page 11) 


While drinking in the beauty of the scene, 
l called Ray to come in and take the shot. 
But he decided to stay where he was, say- 
ing it was my place to flush for my dog and 
take the shot. Determined to let the bird 
go over to Ray, I walked in, figuring that 
the woodcock was bound to go in Ray’s di- 
rection because Kiki and I were on the other 
side of it. 


Darn contrary little doodle, up it went, 
around it came and headed straight in the 
wrong direction. I hesitated a moment but 
couldn’t let Kiki down after that kind of 
work, so I took what I thought was an aim 
and fired just as the bird dropped down 
under my load. Desperately I swung down 
and fired the left barrel. But the woodcock 
flew merrily on and there was I, feeling 
foolish, my record smashed to pieces on a 
perfectly open, easy straight-away shot. 
Gosh, I hated to tell Ray and Kiki I had 
missed. Why couldn’t it have been a hard 
shot so I could have had some semblance 
of an alibi? 


I'll hand it to Ray, he didn’t kid me— 
much. When that bird dropped under my 
shot, I believe it knew what it was doing. We 
could only guess where it landed, for it went 
over a small hill. So we cut around, went 
too far to the left and after we were well past 
it, by luck I saw it get up quietly and go 
back over the hill. If something hadn’t 
made me turn my head just then, we would 
never have located that bird again. If that 
isn’t being a sly old game bird, then what is? 


Back we went, Ray at my right where I 
figured the bird would be, with Kiki close 
by so that the bird would not flush too far 
ahead. Well, once again luck was against 
Ray. That bird, after passing out of sight, 
had circled around to the left. Just as Kiki 
hit her point, out went the woodcock off to 
my left. As it started to raise up over a 
sand bank, I broke my rule again and put 
a stop to the game of hide-and-seek. For 
the first time, I had shot my limit in wood- 
cock. 


So ended the hunt for not another bird 
was to be found. It was soon noon and 
Ray had to be home for dinner. On the 
way back, we talked over how easily the 
birds had fooled us and Kiki’s beautiful 
work, promising ourselves another trip soon. 


But it was not to be. That was my last 
hunt over Kiki. A grand hunt with a fine 
companion and a great little dog. I had had 
my limit in fun, in birds—and—in Kiki. She 
still nestles in my heart, 





GAME OFFICIALS AT 
CAMP PERRY 


Messrs. John Ross and Hayes Englert, 
well-known game officials, upheld their 
shooting prowess at the recent National 
Rifle and Pistol Matches, at Camp Perry, 
Ohio. These two marksmen, who, for three 
years, held the championships with the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission’s pistol 
team, gave a splendid account of themselves 
in a big field of competition at Camp Perry, 
and by so doing carried off a number of 
individual trophies which they highly prize. 
George W. Cross, of the Pennsylvania 
tish Commission was there, and his pistol 
marksmanship was exceptional. 
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1936 Seasons and Bag Limits 


9:00 o'clock hunting on First Day Only 


Below is a summary of open seasons and bag limita provided by 
State and Federal statutes and by resolution of the Board of Game 
Commissioners, under date of July 1 and 2, 1036, as provided under 
authority of Section 500 of the Game Code as amended. The open 
senson includes both dates given, Sundays excepted, the small game 
and trapping seasons, except waterfowl, beginning at 9 A.M. on the 
first day of the general open season, and the opening day of the 
muskrat and beaver seasons. 


UPLAND GAME (Small game BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
possession limit 2 days’ bag Day Season 





*Wild Turkey (See counties closed 7} 
below) 1 1 

Ringneck Pheasants, male only...... 2 8 

Ruffed Grouse 2 8 





Robwhite Quail, Gambel Quail, 


Valley Quail (the combined +Nov. 6-Nov. 26 








kinds) ° 4 20 
Blackbirds Unlimited 
Rn PEIENEIINE | cccccocsecsconncesesncasscce 4 20 


Squirrels, Gray, Biack and Fox 








(the combined kinds)...................... 6 20 
Squirrels, Red .. Unlimited Nov. 6-Aug. 15, 1937 
Raccoons, all counties, by Individ- } = 
ual or hunting party...................... 2 19 j{Nov. 6-Dec. 31 
Bear, over one year old. by indi- } 2 . 26 
vidual or hunting party................ 1 1 sNov. 23-Nov 
Deer, Male with two or more 
points to one antler......... .....ccsee- 1 13 
Deer, Male as above, by hunting Dec. 1-Dec. 
= er a 6 6 





NO OPEN SEASON—Hares (Snowshoe or Varying), Reeves Pheas- 
ants, Hungarian and Chukar Partridges, Elk, Antlerless Deer, and 
Cub Bears 


MIGRATORY GAME (Possession 
limit one day’s bax) 
| TAI RON eater Poe N: 15 Unlimited 


Ss 
i a at AN 25 Uniimited Sept. 1-Nov. 30 


ae oe 






NN Re rea tee ae 15 Unlimited 
ene ee PLE OL © SEER ae OPT aT O 4 20 Oct. 15-Nov. 14 
Snine, Wilson or Jack.................... 15 Unlimited 
Wild Ducks (See protected species 

iy ae Bac OR Rh. cel OSES, Sk SERRA SE RN 10 60 Nov. 1-Nov. 30 
Wild Geese (Brant closed) on 4 30 
CE Oe Be iviccnsesccessssmnectsanseecere 15 Unlimited 





The species of waterfowl! on which there ix no open season are Red- 
head Ducks, Canvasback Ducks, Wood Ducks, Ruddy Ducks, Buffle- 
heads, Swans, Snow Geese and Atlantic Brant, 

No baiting or live decoys. 


Magazine shot guns lMmited to three shells at one loading. 


A FEDERAL DUCK STAMP IS REQUIRED OF EVERY MIGRA- 
TORY WATERFOWL HUNTER MORE THAN SIXTEEN YEARS OF 
AGE. STAMPS ARE ON SALE AT POST OFFICES. 


HUNTING METHODS AND RESTRICTIONS FOR 
TAKING MIGRATORY BIRDS 

Migratory game birds may be taken with shotgun only, not 
larger than 10-gauge. Repeating shotguns to hold not more than 
three (3) shells. The magazine may be cut off or plugged with a 
one-piece metal or wooden filler incapable of removal through the 
londing end, to reduce the capacity of the gun to three (3) shells 
at one loading. 


Use of blinds and aid of dogs permitted. 


The use of live decoys and sinkboxes and use or aid of any auto- 
mobile or aircraft of any kind is prohibited. 


Any boat or floating craft propelled by hand power is permitted, 
but the use of any power boat, sallboat or other boat under sail, 
and any craft or device of any kind towed by power or sailboat, is 
illegal. 


No baiting of waterfowl! is permitted, 


No aircraft, power boat or floating device of any kind may be 
used to concentrate, drive, rally, or stir up waterfowl. 


Waterfowl and coots may be hunted between 7 A. M. and 4 P, M. 
standard time, only. On all other migratory game birds in season, 
including rails, snipe, woodcock, ete., shooting is permitted be- 
tween 7 A. M. and sunset, except on November 6, when hunting for 
such birds is not lawful before 9 A. M. 


Migratory game birds may not be possessed longer than ten (10) 
days after close of the season. 


FUR-BEARERS (Traps not to be 
set before 9 A.M. the first day) 


Minks, Opossuma, Skunkse....... Untimited Nov. 6-Feb. 28, 1937 
Muskrats (by trapping only) Unlimited Dec, 1-Mar. 15, 1927 
Beavers (by trapping only).... 3 3 Mar. 1-Mar. 15, 1937 


NO OPEN SEASON—Otters 


*No open season on Wild Turkeys during 1936 in Rerks, Bradford, 
Bucks, Cameron, Carbon, Clarion, Clearfield, Dauphin, Elk, Fayette, 
Forest, Jefferson, Lackawanna, Lebanon, Lehigh, Luzerne, Lycoming, 
Monroe, Northampton, Pike, Potter, Schuylkill, Tioga, Warren, 
Wayne, Wyoming and York Counties. 


GROUPS HUNTING SMALL GAME 


In the interest of safety, the Commission recommends that par- 
ties hunting small game be limited to fiwe (5). 
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